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ARCHITECTURE. 

FROM PHE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
CHAPTER THIRD. 
CONVENIENCES AND ECONOMIES OF THE 
PHALANSTERIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


What errors they commit, these sages, who 
would teach us the good way, but of whom 
not one has had the genius to perceive that 
neither the good nor the beautiful is com- 
patible with Civilization ; and that so far from 
seeking to intraduce the good into this socie- 
ty, which is a very sink of vices, the only 
wise choice is to escape from Civilization and 
enter the way of social good! 

Fourier. 
rey Have you told them that the high- 
est artistic expression of a thing corresponds 
to its maximum of utility ? 
Vicror Lagpour, 


Section I, 


The nearer the proportions to their central | 


and generating term, the greater and more 
powerful they are. 
Saint MARTIN. 

Yes, we must stop 

For now that the name of Poetry is 
the more lavishly bestowed, the less it is 
comprehended ; now that they dip this 
name into all.sorts of domestic scenes, in- 
to the ridiculous ups and downs of town 
life, into the intrigues of the civilized al- 
cove, into the street kennels, into. every 
puerility and obscenity ; now that the so- 
cial poetry, the great humanitary poetry 
startles and puts to flight our ruffled lite- 
rature, our patnters of private life and man- 
ners, our weeping, lamentable Lake poets ; 
now it does verily seem as if they conld 
only make poetry with the sighings and 
swellings of eccentric love, with vapor, 
with ether, — nay more, — for some, with 
classic poniard which kills, all decently and 
according to rule, behind the scenes, hilt- 
ed with a twelve-feet Alexandrian, rough- 


er than its own wooden blade ;—~and, for 








MI SCELLAN Y. | these things, that there is poetry in every | littleness all science; but look at science 


palpitating act of human life, of real pas- | from the lofty point of view of Pythago- 


|sion, whether in its subversive or in its 
harmonic play, I should be the last to 
dispute. But the poetry of the present 
and of the past is one thing, that of the 
| future will be quite another ; one, individ- 
ual, mournful, groaning, sending forth 
great wails, and clamors of distress; the 
other individual and humanitary at once, 
drawing from the great harmonies of na- 
ture,inspired by the cooperative movements 
of populations and of races, by the voice 
of divine Laws; the one obscure, the oth- 
er radiant and overwhelming ; the one 
dipping its pencil in black blood and tears, 
the other harmonizing upon large canvass, 
bordered with gold and diamonds, the sev- 
en live colors of the rain-bow ; the one 
whirling round in chaos, the other hover- 
ling with graceful flight over creation. 

But if you do not want poetry in so- 


\the present time could divine what such 
| poetry would be, since what we call so- 
cial things is nothing but a fleshless poli- 
tues, a charter, a dry and rattling skeleton, 
whose bones are the budget, the electoral 
law, the census, and the responsibility of 
the ministers '— if you do not want poet- 
ry there, let us return, I say, to arithme- 
itic. Let us make additions and subtrac- 
| tions, totals, and remainders. Let us 
‘talk in figures. Let us count. You shall 
see that the nine Arabian characters, 1 2 
3 456789 and 0, are a hattery more 
than sufficient to demolish Civilization and 
| ruin all its defences, 

Meanwhile let us not be deceived ; let 


j 
| 
| 





tions which our little ethereal poets, our 
| dinner-table literati, make, in the name of 
| poetry, against the mathematies and the 
exact sciences.— It is true indeed, that 
- present materialistic, fragmentary 





cial things to-day,— and indeed, who at | 


| 


| 





us attach no value to the grand declara- | 


school of science has wished, and still | 


ras, of Kepler, af Fourier ; climb to that 
pitch, and then say if science be hostile 
to poetry ' — Or even keep to the Newto- 
nian stand-point ; Jet our literateurs, so 
ridiculous when they enter the domain of 
science, all pomatumed and perfumed with 
ambergris, — let them only read, if they 
can, the Mecanique Celeste, and they will 
see if they have worn these disdainful airs 
with a good grace. 

To pretend to pit science and poetry 
against each other in two hostile camps, 
is a thing worthy of an age which seeks 
also in the social domain to canton order 
and likerty apart. — Order is an absurdi- 
ty without liberty ; they are two facts 
bound together in solidarity: and, in the 
creation, poetry is to mathematics what, 
in the social world, liberty is to order. — 
Is there no poetry in the great harmonies 
of nature’ Now on what are these great 
harmonies founded, if not on mathematic- 
al laws’ — Are they, then, things which 
can be separated ! 

And if, now, the solution of the great 
and beautiful question of the humanitary 
architecture, suited to the exigences of 
the organization of man and of the social 
life which is the most happy and most 
perfect, responding to the integrality of 
man’s necessities and desires, deduced 
from those necessities and desires, and 
mathematically adjusted to the great pri- 
mordial fitnesses of his physical and pas- 
sional constitution ; if this form, which re- 
flects majestic and complete, as we shall 
see, the grand law of universal harmony, 
is found to be, at the same time and for 
the same reason, endowed with the high- 
est expression of architectural poetry 
which it is possible to conceive of, is that 
a reason for rejecting it! 

What then? You doubt if this grand 
architectural thought can be realized, be- 


others, with the poniard of the middle | wishes, by its arbitrary data, by its deni- | cause, forsooth, as the diamond contains 
ages, which cuts throats in the full theatre, | al of an intelligently planned and preés-| the pare white solar ray and all the seven 
through the whole length of the dishevel- tablished harmony of things, to banish | colors which compose it, so this in its ensem- 
led drama, God from the creation; it is true that it | dle contains integral harmony and all the 

That there may be poetry in a part of | has dried, and fractured, and reduced to | harmonies which produce it! You suspect 
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lous microcosm, all whose parts are coor- 
dinated together, with their styles vary- 
ing with the relations of things, with 
their proper individual charaeters, their 
special types, forming an archetypal man- 
ifestation of beauty, of order, of universal 
unity! 

Can it be, then, that this sentiment of 
beauty, of proportion, of fitness, placed in 
the human heart like an inextinguishable 
torch, is a false, deceitful light? Is it 
nothing but an illusion? an implacable 
and cruel irony ! — Hearken then, to the 
sublime teachings of the creation, to the 
great voices of the heavens and the earth 
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it, because it resolves itself into a marvel- | from Calcutta to Brazil and Canada ; con-| there still are expended millions in Ea- 


‘structions for eighteen hundred inhabit-| rope, for making, supporting and anmak- 
ants, which defy the winds of the great| mg thousands of bastioned fronts. That 


proclaiming unto man, that this ideal) 


archetype eugraved in the human soul is 
the Eternal Word every where incarnated 
in the Universe, and that the task of man 
here below is to incarnate it in this world, 
over which he has received power and do- 
minion. 

No! there is not a more startling reve- 
lation of the deviation of man, a more ac- 
cusing witness of the subversion of desti- 
ny into which he is plunged, than this re- 
volt of his false and perverted reason 
against his native attractions, against the 
eternal harmonies to which his noble na- 
ture gravitates. The most striking prac- 
tical proof of social evil is, that man is 
so deeply sunk in evil that he regards it 
as his element. It is this fatal belief 
which has so long paralyzed the human 
understanding, and which has been the 
great obstacle to every bold attempt to 
discover an escape from subversion into 
Harmony : it is this, in fine, which, now 
that a man, by an incredible power of 
genius, has discovered it, speaks of him 
as the Trojans did of the inspired proph- 
etess: ‘* This is dreams and falsehood, 
delirium and madness! ”’ 

So then, to return to the special ques- 
tion which occupies us, it is delirium and 
madness to propose to one’s self the solu- 
tion of the following problem : 

To find the architectural conditions best 
suited to the wants of the individual and so- 
cial lif , and to Six as these conditions de- 
mand, the type of the halntetion of a popu- 
lation of eighteen hundred persons, —a 
population which corre sponds lo a unary 
cultivation of the soil, and which forms, so 
to speak, the elementary cell of the great so- 
cial hive: 

This, then, is madness! and you say 
itis unheard of, extravagant, unpractu able, 
that is the word. And you say this when 
you have right under your own eyes, near 
enough to put them out, constructions 
which lodge eighteen hundred men, and 
not Sounded upon firm land, or upon a 
rock, but movable, traversing the ocean at 
the rate of nine kuots an hour, and trans- 


porting their inhabitants from Toulon to 


seas, and the hurricanes of the tropies; | is not impossible !— It is true, that is one 
brave and worthy ships of the line, upon | of the constituent parts of the great art of 
my word, thick-waisted, high-masted, | kidding men, and that in this direction at 
with sails squared, and speaking loud ‘any rate men do not shut the door of hope 
from two decks, with their triple batte- against any species of progress and per- 
ries of thirty-six and of twenty-four, and | fection. — Look at the monster-mortar,— 
bititg hard, too, with their grappling | bombs to carry a mile, heavens! there is 


irons ! ,a future in this discovery. 


Was it easier, then, to lodge eighteen | 
hundred men in the midst of the ocean, | 
eighteen hundred leagues from shore, | 
than to lodge in a unitary building eigh-| 
teen hundred good peasants in open Cham- | 
pagne, or in the land of Beance ! 


But here is another problem, and we 
enunciate it thus : 

To put under shelter a little body of troops 
in a city, and even give the m, for a great- 
er or less time, a superiority of forces over | 
a great army which should attack them | 
with immense materials, say with bombs of | 
twelve inches and bails of twenty-four. 


I can tell you, I who am of the trade, 
what observations, what efforts, what in-| 
telligence and combinations it has cost to 
arrive at the present solution of this prob- | 
lem. Parapets, bastions, courtine, tenaille, | 
half-moon and reduct of half-moon ; coun- 
ter-guards, fosses, covered roads, places 
of arms and reducts of places of arms, | 
crossings, communications.— I spare you 


the rest of the details ; all this they have 


had to manage and combine, arrange the 


the Cape,” from the Cape to CaJcutta, | 


judge by the time, the labor, the study 


incidences, posts of command, and defiles ; 
to combine all the forms, to calculate all 
the heights, all the dimensions, to modify 
them in a thousand ways by a thousand | 
considerations, and for a thousand rela- 
tions ; to coordinate eac hto all the others, 
and that not by a coarse approximation, 
but, as you know, exactly, to the small- | 
est part of an inch! And it requires dif- 
ferent combinations for different posi | 


tions ' 


In these fortifications, where the be-| 
nevolent visitor sees, in general, nothing 
but ram parts and fosses, there is not an 
inclination of the ground, not an inequali- | 
ty which is not caleulated ; and when a| 
strong place has made its toilet of war, 


when it is adorned for the siege, there is 
not a stone, there is not a lump of earth | 


which is not in its place! 

The determination of a bastioned front, 
the type and element of fortification, con- 
stitutes a problem so overloaded with con- 
ditions, that it is frightful to think of it. | 
W hat efforts, intelligence, and mental ap- 
plication the invention of it cost, you may 


and the science which it requires to com- 
prehend it. 

Now, this problem has been resolved ; 
the invention has been made, realized in 


solid masonry. ‘There have been, and | 


Well! if the adoption of this discovery, 
or if any other philanthropic and produc- 
tive invention of the same sort, should 
make a change necessary in the system 
of defence, you would see that they would 
find it quite a simple thing to lay down 
the problem of the fortification of a city 


upon new bases, to recommence the inven- 


For this 
there is plenty of money, laborers, a nu- 


tion and construct the solution. 


merous corps of engineers, who bring to 
these things science, intelligence, and ev- 
ery needed faculty ; for this they remove 
the soil, they drive piles, they work the 
stone, they dig deep ditches of sixty feet 
in the hard rock ; for this no price is too 
much. — It is well. 

But let a man come and say that we 
should be thinking of lodging men ina 
healthy, convenient, agreeable and asso- 
ciative manner. — Madness and nonsense. 

Let this man add that he has found the 
means, that he has them to present :— 
here they are, here are the plans, exam- 
ine them. And if the plans appear good, 
make at least a trial of them, a single 
one. It is the gateway of a new world. 
— Pshaw! dreams, and falsehood ! 


QO! you must hear it, nevertheless, I 


swear it! even if the mouth of a speak- 


ing-trumpet must be put to your ears. If 
you are lodged, the rest of you, all the 
world are not. ‘There are those who 
have too much cold in winter, and too 
much heat in summer, do you know it? 
there are those whose bundle of straw 
for a bed grows mouldy, and whose floor 
is turned to mud when it rains! Yet man 
He is not 
an animal who burrows in the earth; and 


was nat made to live in dens. 


he must be lodged. 

Well then! if he must be lodged, find 
any thing better for a lodging than a Pha- 
lanstery, find any thing better for the sat- 
isfaction of his wants, better as to agree- 
ableness, as to magnificence, as to econo- 


'my,— yes, do you hear? as to econo- 
| 
/my ! 


Strange things! there is no problem so 
absurd, so ill-founded and productive of 
ill, that they have not sought to resolve it 


on this earth ; and they rise in rebellion 


against the idea of determining the laws 
| of an architecture which shall harmonize 


with the organization of man ! 
‘The academy tasks its ingenuity every 
year to find prize-subjects for the pupils of 
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the school of architecture, and it has nev-| indications of nature; and in less than 


er dreamed of proposing this. 
it is a conception more fruitful, an idea 
more lofty by a hundred cubits, than all 
the architectural ideas which have been 
executed or even thought of until now. 

Meanwhile this was the social task re- 
served for art in the career of svcial pro- 
gress. — In fact, let the architect, leaving 
the quarter-round, the ogee and the orders, 
propose to himself the architectural prob- 
lem stated in this way : 

Given man, with his wants, his tastes, 
and fis natural propensities, to determine 
the conditions of the system of building best 
adapted to his nature ; 

And this architect will find himself, at 
the very first step, face to face with the 
following alternative : 

Either an isolated house for each fam- 
ely. 

Or a unitary edifice for an assemblage 
of families. 

Economy, ease, facility of intercourse 


And yet | 8ix months you will see Association real- 


It is evident that do- 
mestic labor would first be organized on 
a great seale and in an associative manner ; | 


ized by instinct. 


| then the system of education, and all the 


| genius of humanity. 


| artificial, factitions, contrary to nature, 


a social form which is natural, normal, 


and of service, pleasures of every nature, | 


material, social and artistical convenien- 
ces, all contend for the second system. 
This step taken, the artist, choosing for 


the associative architecture, will find him- 


self next busied with the calculation of 


destinies; he will discover by degrees, 
while he is seeking the bases of his pro- 
ject, all the conditions of the associative 
life, which are no other than natural and 
from the wants, 


practical deductions 


tastes and inborn propensities of man, 
And so speculating on the architecture 
best adapted to human nature, one neces- 
sarily meets the form of society also best 
adapted to this same nature. 

All these questions are essentially con- 
nected. You cannot resolve one, without 
at the same time determining the solu- 


The 


problem 1s only a particular case of the 


tion of the others. architectural 
general social problem, which may be 
stated thus: 

Given man, with his wants, his tastes, 
his natural propensities, to determine the 
conditions of the social system best adapted 
to his nature: 

Decompose the word social system, and 


The crea- 
tion of an associative architecture would 
command the formation of an integral | 


other functions, step by step. 


society ; it would only be necessary to 
follow in a docile spirit the voice of the 


If men had only followed this experi- | 
mental method, it is evident that they 
would have fallen upon a social form not | 


like Civilization and all the dreams of the 


philosophers, all the utopian republies 


which have sprung from their brains, 


constructed after their fashion,— but upon 


rigorously deduced from the human or-| 
ganization, made aficr the fashion of na- 





ture and of God, which is worth some- 
what more than the fashion of Plato, or | 
that of M. Berard, author of the glorious | 
charter of 1830, which is established for | 
all eternity, you know, as were all the| 
charters that preceded his. 

Men have not yet been able to persuade | 
themselves that it was necessary to bow | 
before nature, to draw nigh unto her, and | 
ask of her her laws ; they like better the 
laws of their own manufacturing, which | 
need no other sanction than that which | 
comes from gens-d’armes and scaffolds. 

The reader must understand that Fou-| 
rier went to work in directly the opposite | 
these reformers of God's} 


way from all 


work, and that his discovery is the reward | 
of the religious docility with which he | 
followed the indications of nature. All| 
the arrangements of the associative life 
are exactly chalked out, like the archi-| 
tectural arrangements which we have just 
examined, according to fixed and well- | 


The cal-| 


culation which has given him the knowl- 


determined correspondencies. 


edge of the associative architeeture is the | 
same with that which has given him the} 


j . al 
‘key to all the other constituent parts of 


| the harmonic society. 


you will find in it industria] system, com-| 


mercial system, scientific system, system 
of education, system of arehitecture, Xe. 
all so many particular branches of the so- 
cial tree. Now since truth is One, if you 
have discovered the law which ought to 
govern one of these systems, you have 
diseovered it for all the others. 

Construct a Phalanstery and furnish it, 


lead there a population of three or four | 


hundred unequal families, rich and poor, | 


fathers, mothers, and children; leave 
them to themselves and let them act; 
above all preserve them from all contact 
with pedantic philosophers and moralists, 


a race alwavs forward to contradict the 


. ' 
' man who has any elevation ot soul or 


The verification of these calculations, 
the counterproof of the operations, con- 
sists in submitting the results obtained to 
the composite touch-stone; im examining 
whether they realize the alliance of the 
good with the beautiful, of the artistic 
with the comfortable ; for this alliance, 
as I have shown, is the character of all 
God’s works, the true stamp of all har-| 
mony. 

That 
elementary type of the great humanitary 


Phalansterian architecture, the 


architecture, contains the most living 


springs from which architectural art and 


poetry can draw, is what no artist and no 


power to comprehend a proposition, will 
think of disputing. But we march in 
roads so encumbered with obstacles, so 
sown with prejudices, so beset with the 
briars of routine; we have to talk to 
people so accustomed to think nothing 
practicable or possible which is not nar- 
row, ordinary, deformed and ugly, so 
incapable of comprehending that the 
highest poetic expression of which any 
movement is susceptible corresponds pre- 
cisely to its maximum of utility; we 
have, in a word, so much scepticism to 


| overcome, we, who throw out am idea of 


Harmony into the midst of Civilization, 
that we must examine the associative 
architecture with especial reference to 
economy, and thus anticipate all gbjec- 
tions about its practicability ; — objections 
which people do not fail to draw from its 
splendor and magnificence, as if these 
characters were not more ccaformable 
to the attractions of humanity and conse- 


| quently to its destiny, than the sinks, the 


kennels, and the mud holes of Civiliza- 
tion. 

Let us then examine the question on 
the score of practicability, and reduce to 
their just value the pretended impossibili- 
ties of application. 


Section IT. 


** Two and two make four.” 
ARITHMETIC. 


I have explained the general idea of 
the Phalanstery, of the manor of an in- 
Phalanx, which will take the 
place of the civilized village, as the vil- 
lage has taken the place of the Kraal of 
the savage. Have I said that the first 
which spring from the 
womb of our poor civilization will be as 
brilliant and sumptuous as the Phalanste- 
ries of High Harmony, the Phalansteries 
born and baptized in the sun of the fu- 
ture’ No, I have not said that. Com- 
pared with those resplendent Phalanste- 
ries, the first attempts of Civilization will 
be abortions; yet those abortions will 
seem enchanted abodes after such habita- 
tions as ours. 


However cheap the materials of the 


dustrial 


Phalansteries 


/earliest Phalansteries, their unity of con- 


struction, the symmetry of great masses, 
the contrast and variety of parts, the hap- 
py harmonizing of the details with the 
whole, and the architectural expression 
throughout of a large social thought ; the 
harmonies of these buildings with the 
waters, the vegetation, the rich fields an- 
imated by a happy and joyous popula- 


ition ; all this will be enough to make of 


the very earliest Phalansteries honorable 
abodes ; luxury will soon follow, inereas- 
ing with its resources,— and the progres- 
sion will be rapid. 

The first experimental Phalanstery, 
the one whose success is to prove beyond 
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dispute the great social truth, which can-|such unfavorable circumstances: weigh 
not be introduced into certain brains by | all these things, and you will see that 
the way of science and of caleulation,— | the street-gallery, well glazed, well aired 
this first Phalanstery will certainly be es-| and warmed, with its great stair-ways 
tablished in a place not occupied by a! regularly disposed, its atriums and its 
village ; it will be a piece of ground of| closed porches on the basement story, 
about a square league, purchased by a/ where one may alight from his carriage 
joint-stock company, who will introduce | under shelter, on returning from abroad ; 
upon it a population to cultivate and im-| you will see, I say, that the street gal- 
prove it; this will be an associated colony, | lery, with all its luxury, is a construction 
executing combinedly the labors of agri-| as economical as it is healthy and com- 
culture, of the work-shops, of education | fortable. 
and of the household. Then consider how much time and la- 
Now do you ask if it would be most | bor are expended, in every household, for | 
economical and wise to lodge a popula- the service of the kitchen, of the cellar, 
tion of eighteen hundred or two thousand | of the granary, for the bringing of water, | 
people in a great unitary edifice, or to | which servants and women have to draw| 
build from three hundred and fifty to four | several times a day, at the pump or foun- 
hundred littie isolated, civilized houses,| tain, for the preservation of cleanliness, 
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Then it stands well and duly demon- 
strated : 

That the IsotareD AncniTeeTuRE is 
ruinous and productive of evil, whereas the 
Associative Arcuirecture fulfils all 
the conditions of economy, health and plea- 
sure ; satisfies all the demands of fitness, 
and opens to Art, now killed by the other, 
an unhoped for and unheard of future. 

And this will teach those who believed 
that Architecture was dead, and it will 
teach M. Hugo, who wrote to that effect, 
that this opinion is only a weakness of 
their own mind. M. Hugo, M. Hugo! 
who has constructed, | know not what ri- 
diculous theory, who has sweated blood 
and water through two or three chapters, 
to establish in pompons phrase, that Hu- 
manity hitherto has made architecture to 


three hundred and fifty moral and philo- | and for all those domestic operations, | the sole and simplistic end of making po- 


sophic hovels ! which are performed by very simple mech- 

Here is nothing fantastical, chimerical, | anisms in the Phalansterian constructién. 
mad, as our smart writers say; this is} The distribution of water alone, in the 
all plain vulgar prose: it does not re-| families of great cities, like Paris, employs 
quire much architecture, nor much arith-| thousands of arms, and constitutes one 
metic to comprehend that the development} whole branch of industry. Estimate the 
of the walls, and roofs, and the frames to| amount of productive labor lest by all 


be raised, would be four times as great in| those forces which a few machines might 
‘ ot ° 
the case of the borough or village, as it| save; add to these advantages, which be- 


come immense, when applied on a great 


would in the case of the Phalanstery. 

Add to this the necessary enclosures | scale, the guaranties against fire, which 
in the isolated system, the court-yard and| cost more and more enormous sums in 
garden walls; think that you can have | Paris every year; finally, think of the su- 
under a single covering running regular- perior strength and efficiency of every Op- 
ly from one end to the other of the asso- | eration performed with unity and regular- 
ciative edifice, three and even four sto- 


ity, and well directed, over fragmentary 
ries; that you save four hundred kitch- and anarchical operations, executed at 
ens, four hundred dining-halls, four hun-| present in circumstances the most unfa- 
dred granaries, four hundred cellars, four| vorable in every respect; and when you 


|more poetry except with pens! 





hundred stables, four hundred barns, by | have examined, considered, calculated all 
concentrating them all in a few vast Se-| things, then decide whether the Unitary 
risteries.—Then, an analogous reduction | Architecture, which alone permits you to 
in a host of rooms and work-shops, scat-| substitute order for disorder, good man- 
tered now all over a village.— Then, in-| agement for waste, is not, arithmetically 
dependeutly of the economy of the place | and prosaically speaking, a thousand times 
and the building, add that of two or| preferable to this confused and fragment- 
three thousand 


gates, windows, port-| ary architecture. 

holes, with their sashes, wainscotting| All this, I might repeat a thousand 
think of the ruinous | times, is nothing fantastical or foolish ; all 
expense which each of these houses|this is vulgar, positive, palpable, and so 
occasions every year, of their short dura-| clear, that even a philosopher might un- 


tion, being badly built, of the ignoble | derstand it. One may call himself desti- 





and iron work; 





etry, and who, setting out from this 
point, has laid down this solemn puerility, 
that the discovery of printing killed ar- 
chitecture, because then Humanity could 
make poetry more easily by lines of letters 
and words, than by bringing blocks of 
marble and granite into line!!! M. Hu- 
go, the poet, who, because he makes poe- 


|try himself with a pen, has taken it into 


his head that Humanity can make no 
M. Hu- 
go, who pretends to impale Humanity 
within the dimensions of /zs sphere ; who 
limits the field of humanity and of the fu- 
ture to the extent of his own brain; M. 
Hugo, in short, who, wishing to be pro- 


| found at all events, instead of keeping to 


his own part, has had the heart to soil his 
beautifnl tale of Notre Dame, by introdu- 
cing there this sublime nonsensicality, 
summed up in these words; This, —the 
book, — will kill that, —the monument. 
In truth, there never was a more vain 
It would be well 
for M. Hugo to retrench from his work 
this unfortunate addition which he has 
made to his last editions; for if his work 
is destined to live hereafter, such chapters 
will be no honor to his intelligence. It 
would be well, if he would learn and bear 
in mind, that, great poet as he is, he has 
not the right to ride into the domain of 


and senseless notion. 


botching and repairing which they have | tute of all poetic sense, of all feeling of | Social Science, all booted and bespattered, 


incessantly to undergo; multiply the ex-| proportion and symmetry; one may be 
pence of each house by the number of! absolutely deaf, by organization, to the 





like Louis XIV into the Parliament; and 
that when one wishes to construct a social 


houses, and then pronounce. | voice of harmony and fitness, and still he | science, he must first go to school and 


As to the street-gallery, let us see how 
much that saves. 


would have to yield. 
In every house, twist-| which speaks, and concludes ; 
ed and rickety stair-ways, which consume | arguing against that. 


a great deal of room and of materials, | 


there is no 


For it is arithmetic | study it. 


} 


Will you say it is wnpossible to arrange | false prophets. 


Believe, then, artists, rather in the ge- 
nius of Humanity, than in the voice of 
Architecture, which they 


corridors, entries, landing-places; then! wood and stones in an associative edifice * | say is dead and buried, has got many cu- 
the expensive precautions of every sort, | Will wood and stone refuse to be so fash-| bits yet to grow, before it shall have at- 


from the lowest class to the highest, from/ioned? If wood and stones do not refuse 


the umbrella to the carriage, which each | to lend themselves to such constructions, 


| 


tained its stature. 
man is powerful. 


The future is large, 
The apostles of nar- 


of the two thousand inhabitants of the vil- | be you not less intelligent than these ma-|rowness and feebleness, of poverty and 
lage is obliged to take against the cold, | terials, by brutally casting across the rea- | mediocrity, do not draw their inspiration 
the rain, and all the annoyances of bad sonings and calculations just made, this | from the living sources, and it is not to 


weather; then al] the cost of comfort in| foolish word, tmposstbiltty. 


them that you must listen. 


A SPIRIT WALKETH BY MY SIDE. 


A sprrit walketh by my side, 
That once from me by death was driven, 
But back returned, a viewless bride, 
Clothed in the saintly robes of Heaven. 


And silently she talks to me, 
As stars unto the earth at even; 
She talks of love and life to be, 
Such life and love as is in Heaven. 


And thus we love though love is not, 
And thus we live though life is riven ; 
This is that all my humble lot 
While of the Earth, may be of Heaven. 
A.D. F. R.—WV. Y. Tribune. 


CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
' Translated for the Harbinger. 


IX. 

** During Albert’s absence, the Count 
and the canoness had formed ‘many pro- 
jects for the future welfare of their dear 
child, and especially that of marrying him. 
With his fine person, his illustrious name 
and his still considerable fortune, Albert 


might aspire to the best matches. But | 


in case a remnant of indolence and of 
savage freedom should make him unwil- 
ling to bring himself forward and push his 
fortune in the world, they kept in reserve 
for him a young person as well born as 
he, since she was his cousin-german, and 
bore the same name as himself, less rich 
indeed, but an only daughter, and pretty 
enough as one is at sixteen, when one 
is fresh and adorned with what is called 
the devil’s own beauty. That young person 
was Amelia, baroness of Rudolstadt, 
your humble servant and your new friend. 

‘«* She’ said they by the fire side, ‘ has 
never seen any man. Brought up in a 
convent, she will be glad enough to leave 
it in order to be married. She can hard- 
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[= brilliant part in the world, neither for| ‘* ‘ Then we must employ our last re- 
arms, nor for diplomacy, nor for eivil| source,’ said my uncle, ‘and make him 
| offices. To every thing which was pro-|marry Amelia. He knew her when a 
| posed, he answered with a resigned air, | child, looks upon her as his sister, and 
that be would obey the wishes of his pa-| will be less timid with her; and as she 
rents, but for himself he had no need|is of a cheerful and decided character, 
either of luxury or glory. After all, this | she will correct, by her good nature, the 
indolent nature was but an exaggerated | gloomy temperament to which he seems 
copy of his father’s, that calm man,| more and more inclined.’ 
whose patience is a close neighbor to} ‘“‘ Albert did not reject this proposition, 
apathy, and in whom modesty is a sort of| and without committing himself openly, 
self-denial. ‘That which gives my uncle | consented to become acquainted with me. 
a different manner from his son, is a feel-| It was agreed that nothing should be said 
ing of duty to society, which is strong, | to me, in order to spare me the mortifica- 
| though devoid of decision and of pride. | tion of a refusal,.which was quite possible 
Albert also seemed to comprehend his|on his part. They wrote to my father: 
duties towards his family ; but public du-| and as soon as his consent was obtained, 
ties, as we understand them, appeared | took steps to proeure from the Pope the 
not to draw his attention more than in the | dispensations which were rendered neces- 
‘days of his childhood. His father and} sary by our relationship. At the same 
mine pursued the career of arms under| time my father withdrew me from the 
Montecuculli against Turenne. They | convent, and one fine morning we arrived 
|had carried with them to the wars, a sort | at Giant’s Castle, I, very glad to breathe 
|of religious sentiment inspired by the| the free air, and quite impatient to see my 
Imperial majesty. It was the duty of} betrothed; my good father, full of hope, 
|their time to obey, and believe blindly in |and imagining that he had perfectly con- 
|their masters. This age, more enlight-| cealed his design from me, which he had 
ened, divests sovereigns of their halo of| unwittingly revealed at every word during 
| glory, the rising generation does not allow | the journey. The first thing that struck 
itself to believe in the crown any more| me in Albert was his fine face and noble 
than in the tiara. When my unele tried to| bearing. I will confess to you my dear 
awaken this ancient chivalric ardor in his | Nina that my heart beat strongly when he 
| son, he saw quickly that his words had | kissed my hand, and that for several days 
| | was charmed with. his looks and with his 

















|no meaning to that disdainful reasoner. 
*** Since it is so,’ said my uncle and slightest word. His serious manners did 
}aunt, ‘let us not oppose him. Let us do | not displease me; He seemed under ne 
‘nothing to compromise this sad cure, | constraint with me. He was familiar as 
which has restored to us a dead man in| in the days of our childhood; and when 
the place of an exasperated one. We | he wished to restrain himself, through 
will let him live peaceably as he desires, | fear of wanting in politeness, our parents 
|and he may be a studious philosopher as | authorized and in some sort requested him 
| were many of his ancestors, or an ardent|to continue his old intimacy with me. 
‘hunter like our brother Frederick, or a| My gaiety sometimes made him smile in- 


ly hope for a better match ; and as to the | just and beneficent lord as we strive to be. voluntarily, and my good aunt, transported 


oddities which her cousin’s character may | Let him lead henceforth the tranquil and 
still present, the early familiarity of child- | inoffensive life of an old man: he will be 
hood, the relationship, some months of | the first of the Rudolstadts who has had 
intimacy with us, will’ certainly remove|®° youth. But as he must not be the 


| with joy, attributed to me the honor of 
this cure which she thought must be radh- 
cal. In fine he treated me with the be- 
nevolence and tenderness which one has 





any repugnance, and will induce her, 
were it only from family feeling, to tole- 
rate in silence what a stranger would not 
endure.’ ‘They were sure of my father’s 
consent, who had never had any other 
will than that of his elder brother and his 
sister Wenceslawa, and who, to tell the 
truth, has never had any will of his own. 

‘* When after a fortnight’s attentive 
examination, they perceived that constant 
melancholy and absolute reserve, appear- 
ed to be my cousin’s decided character, 
my uncle and aunt agreed that the last 
shoet of theix race was uot destined to 
contribute to its lustre by his personal 


conduct. He displayed no inclination for 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts, 





|last of his race, let us hasten to marry | forachild; and I was satisfied, persuaded 
him, in order that the heirs of our name that he would soon pay more attention to 
may fill this blank in the glory of our, my little brisk figure, and to the pretty 
destinies. Who knows? Perhaps the | dresses which I lavished to please him. 
generous blood of his ancestors sleeps in | ** But I soon had the mortification to 
him, in order to re-awaken more brilliant| perceive that he cared very little for the 
and fiery in the veins of his descendants.’| one and that he did not even see the 

‘* So it was determined that they should | others. One day my good aunt wished 
propose marriage to my cousin Albert. | to make him notice a beautiful dress of 

‘* They hinted it gently to him at first ;| azure blue, which displayed my form 
but when they found him as little dis-| charmingly. He pretended that the dress 
ot for this as for all other things, they | was of a beautiful red. The abbé, his 
|spoke seriously and earnestly. He ob-| tutor, who always had very honied com- 
jected his timidity, his awkwardness with | pliments at the tip of his tongue, and who 
women. ‘It is true,’ said my aunt, | wished to give him a lesson in gallantry, 
‘that in my young days, so serious a|cried out that he understood very well 
| enitar as Albert would have frightened | why Count Albert could not even see the 
rather than attracted me, and I would) color of my clothing. Here was a good 
not have exchanged my hump for his} chance for Albert to say something flat- 
society.’ | tering about the roses of my cheeks, or 
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the golden hue of my hair. He content- 
ed himself with replying to the abbé in 
a very dry tone, that he was as capable of 
distinguishing colors as himself, and that 
my dress was red as blood. 

“T know not why this brutality and | 
oddness of expression made me shudder. 
I looked at Albert and saw in him an ex-| 
pression which frightened me. From that | 
day I began to fear rather than to love | 
him. Soon | did not love him at all, and 
now I neither fear nor love. I pity him, | 
that is all. You will see why, little and 
by little, and you will understand me. 

‘* The next day we were to go to Tauss, | 
the nearest city, for the purpose of mak- | 
ing some purchases. I had expected 
great pleasure from the ride, for Albert 
was to accompany me on horseback. I} 


was ready and waited for him to come and 
lead me out. The carriages were also 
ready in the court. 
himself. 


He had not yet shown 
His valet de chambre said that 
he had knocked at his door at the usual | 
hour. They sent again to know if he| 
was getting ready. Albert had a fancy 
of always dressing himself, and of never 
allowing a servant to enter his room until 
he had gone cut. They knocked in vain ; 
he did not answer. His father, made | 
anxious by this silence, ascended to his 
chamber and could neither open the door | 
which was fastened on the inside, nor ob- | 
tain an answer. ‘They began to be fright- 
ened when the Abbé said with a very quiet 
air that Count Albert was subject to long | 
fits of sleep which were allied to lethargy, | 
and that when awakened from them sud- | 


denly he was agitated and, as it were, suf- 


fering for some days. ‘ But that is a dis- 
ease,’ said the Canoness anxiously. ‘ Ido 
not think so,’ replied the Abbé. ‘I have 
never heard him complain of any thing. 
The physicians whom I have ealled while 
he Jay in that state, never found in him | 
any symptoms of fever, and attributed this | 
heaviness to some excess of labor or ve | 


flection. ‘They earnestly advised me nev- | 
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“«« He is extremely wise.’ 
*** And he never shows it "’ 


did not say a single word to encouragd 
me. At last I yielded: bat I sang very 


‘<* He makes a mystery of it, and does| badly, and Albert, as if I had scorched 


not even know it himself.’ 
‘¢*¢ What good does it do, then?’ 
‘¢* Genius is like beauty,’ replied the 


‘courtly Jesuit, looking at me with a flat-| 


tering air: ‘they are both gifts of heav- 
en, which produce neither pride nor agita- 
tion in those who possess them.’ 

‘**T understood the lesson, and was only 
the more angry, as you may conceive. 
They determined to defer the drive until 


my cousin should awake; but when af-| indifference of the others. 
| my 


ter two hours, I saw that he did not move, 
[ put off my rich amazonian habit, and went 
to embroider mechanically, but not with- 
out breaking a great many silks, and 
missing many threads. 

‘*T was indignant at the impertinence 
of Albert, who had forgotten himself over 
his books on the eve of his ride with me, 
and who now abandoned himself to the 


| pleasures of a peaceful slumber, while | 


was waiting. It crew late, and we were 


obliged to renounce our proposed expedi- 


tion. My father, confident in the words 
of the abbé, took his gun and went to 
kill a hare or two. 
ascended the stairs more than twenty 
times to listen at her nephew’s door, with- 
out being able to hear even the noise of 
his breathing. The poor woman was 


much afflicted at my vexation. As for my 


luncle, he took a devotional book to dis- | 


tract him from his anxiety, and began to 
read ina corner of the saloon, with so 
much resignation as almost to provoke me 
to throw myself out of the window. 


** At last, towards evening, my aunt 


came, quite joyful to tell us that she had 


heard Albert rise and dress 
The abbé advised us not to appear either 
anxious or surprised, to ask no questions 
of the Count, and to endeavor to divert 
him, if he seemed mortified at his mishap. 

‘** But if my cousin is not ill, then he 
is insane?’ cried | with some precipitan- 


er to thwart this need of repose and en-| ev. 


tire forgetfulness.’ 


cle. 


‘¢¢ T have observed this phenomena on- 


} 
ly five or six times inthe course of eight 


sorry for it. 


‘*T saw my uncle’s countenance change 


‘*** And is it frequent?’ asked my un-| at this rude speech, and was immediately | female side. 


But when Albert entered 
without making excuses to any one, and 
without seeming to think the least of our 


years,’ replied the abbé; ‘and as I have | disappointment, I was indignant and gave 


never interfered with it by my officious- | 
ness, | have never seen any bad results.’ 

*** And does it last long?’ asked I in 
my turn, very impatient. 

‘* More or less,’ said the abbé, ‘ accord- | 
ing to the duration of the wakefulness | 
which precedes or occasions the fatigue ; 
but no one can know, for the Count nev- | 
er remembers the cause, or is never wil- | 
ling to mention it. He is extremely as- | 


siduous at his labor and conceals it with 
a very rare modesty.’ 


‘**’'Then he is very learned?’ said I. 


He did not 


him a very cold greeting. 


| even notice it. He appeared buried in his 
| reflections. 


‘«In the evening my father thought that 


a little music would enliven him. I had 


not yet sung before Albert. My harp 
had arrived only the day before. It is 
not before you, accomplished Porporina, 
that I shall boast of my knowledge in mu- 


sic. But you will see that | have a pleas- 


: } 
ant voice, and am not devoid of natural 


My aunt, less easy, | 


himself. 


his ears, was so rude as to leave the room 
after afew bars. It required the exer- 
tion of all my pride not to burst into tears, 
| and to finish my air without breaking my 
| harp strings. My aunt had followed her 
/nephew, my father was asleep, my uncle 
was waiting near the door for his sister to 
‘come and inform him about his son. The 
‘abbé alone remained to pay me complhi- 
|}ments which irritated me more than the 





‘It seems,’ 
said I to him, ‘ that my cousin does not 
like music.’ 
| ‘**On the contrary he likes it very 
much,’ replied he; ‘but it is accord- 
ing —,’ 
‘**Tt is according to the manner in 
which people sing,’ said I, interrupting 
| him. 
| ‘*Itis aecording to the disposition of 
his soul,’ replied he, without being dis- 
concerted; ‘sometimes music does him 
good, sometimes harm. 





You moved him, 
| am certain, to such a degree that he 
feared not being able to restrain himself. 
His flight is more flattering to you than 
'the greatest praises.’ 

‘*'The adulations of this Jesuit had in 


them something saturnine and mocking, 
| which made me detest him. But I was 
| soon delivered from him as you will short- 


ly see.’ 


X. 

‘*On the next day, my aunt, who talks 
|only when her heart is strongly moved, 
|unfortunately engaged in a conversation 
with the abbé and chaplain. And as, be- 
sides her family affections, which absorb 
her almost completely, there is but one 
distraction possible for her, which is her 
family pride, she did not fail to give way 
to it in a dissertation upon genealogy, in 
which she proved to the two priests that 
|our race was the purest, the most illus- 
| trious, and the most excellent of all the 
‘families in Germany, especially on the 
The abbé listened with pa- 
tience and the chaplain with reverence, 
when Albert, who had not appeared to 
listen at all, interrupted her rather sharp- 
ly : 


‘*<Tt seems to me, my dear aunt,’ said 








‘he, ‘that you labor under some delusion 
respecting the preéminence of our family. 
It is true that the nobility and titles of our 
ancestors do reach very far back into the 
past, but a family which loses its name, 
which abjures it in some sort, to take that 
of a woman of a foreign race and religion, 


| renounces the right of maintaining its po- 


sition as ancient in virtue and faithful to 
the glory of its country.’ 


| taste. [ made them urge me. | felt | ‘‘ This remark rather confuse. the can- 
more like crying than singing. Albert! oness, but as the abbé seemed to be struck 
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by it, she thought it necessary to a 


swer, 

*¢]T do not ayree with you, my dear 
child,’ said she, ‘ we have frequently seen 
ilustrieus houses tender themeelves, and 
deservedly, more illustrious still, by anit- 
ing to their name thatof a maternal branch, 


in order not to deprive their children of | 
the honor which belonged to them, of be- 


ing descended from a mother of glorious 
parentage.’ 
‘« « But this is not a case to which that 


ruie can be applied,’ answered Aibert| 


with a pertinacity quite unusual in him. 
*]I grant the alliance of two illustrious 
names. I consider it quite night that a 


wife should transmit to her children her 


own name united with her husband’s,. | 


But the complete extinction of the latter, 
appears to me an insult on the part of her 
who exacts it, and a baseness on the part 
of him who submits to it.’ 

“‘* You refer to very ancient events, 
Albert,’ said the canoness, with a deep 
sigh, ‘and apply the rule even more in- 
correctly than I did. The abbé might 
suppose, from what you say, that some 
one of our male ancestors had been capa- 
ble of a base action ; and since you under- 
stand so well transactions of which I 
thought you knew nothing, you ought not 
to have made such an observation re- 
specting political events, — already far re- 
moved from us, thank God!’ 

‘‘¢ If my observation troubles you, I 
will relate the fact, in order to free our 
ancestor, Withold, from every imputation 
which could be injurious to his memory. 
This appears to interest my cousin,’ add- 
ed he, seeing that I listened with open 
eyes, all astonished as I was, at seeing 
him engage in a discussion so contrary to 
his philosophical ideas and his silent hab- 
its. ‘ Knowthen, Amelia, that our great 
grand-father, Wratislaw, was only four 
years old, when his mother Ulrica of Ru- 
dolstadt, thought herself obliged to inflict 
upon him the disgrace of depriving hin 
of his trne name, the name of his fathers, 
which was Podiebrad, in order to give 
him this Saxon name, which you and | 
bear, you without blushing and I without 
pride.’ 

‘¢* Tt is at least useless,’ said my uncle 


Christian, who seemed very uneasy, ‘ to 


recall matters so far removed from these | 


times in which we live.’ 

‘“«¢Tt seems to me,’ 
‘that my aunt ascended still higher into 
the past, when relating to us the lofty 


why one of us, happening by chance to 
remember that he is of Bohemian and not 
of Saxon origin, that his name is Podie- 
brad and not Rudolstadt, should commit 
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*“*7 knew very well,’ observed the |the fifteen monks hung on the branches 
abbé, who had listened to Albert with|of the oak by the own hand of one of 
some interest, ‘ that your illustrious fam-|my ancestors, who is to me—oh! the 
ily was allied in former times with the| most grand, the most terrible, the most 
national royalty of George Podiebrad,| persevering ; him whom they called the 
but | was ignorant that it was descended | redoubtable blind man, the 
in so direct a line as to bear the name.’ {Jean Ziska of the Chalice!’ 

“<The fact is, that my aunt, who} ‘* The sublime and abhorred name of 
knows how to draw genealogical trees, | that chief of the Taborites, a sect which 
has thought it best to cast out from her | during the war of the Hussites, surpassed 
|memory the ancient and venerable root all the other Protestants in energy, in 
whose trunk produced us. But a genea-| cruelty, and in bravery, fell like a thunder 
logical tree upon which our glorious and | bolt upon the abbé and the chaplain. 
gloomy history is traced in characters of |The latter made a great sign of the 
blood, is still erect upon the neighboring| cross; my aunt drew back her chair, 
mountain.’ which touched that of Albert. ‘ Divine 

‘‘As Albert was quite animated in| goodness!’ cried she; ‘of what and of 
/uttering these words, and as my uncle’s| whom does the child speak? Do not 


invincible 


} 


face became overcast on hearing them, 
the abbé tried to turn the conversation, | 
although his curiosity was much excited. 


But mine did not allow me to rest on so 
fine a track. 


“** What do you mean by that, Al- 
bert '’ cried | drawing nearer to him. 

‘““*7 mean to say what a Podiebrad 
ought not to be ignorant of,’ replied he. 
‘It is, that the old oak of the stone of | 
terror which you see from your windows | 
every day, Amelia, and under which I} 
warn you never to seat yourself without | 
recommending your soul to God, bore} 


three hundred years ago, fruits somewhat | 


more heavy than the shrivelled acorns it | 
ean hardly produce now-a-days.’ 

‘**Tt is a horrible history,’ said the 
chaplain, quite affrighted, ‘and I know 
not who can have related it to Count! 
Albert.’ 


‘** The traditions of the country, and 


perhaps something even more certain,’ | 
replied Albert. ‘ For you may burn the | 
archives of families and the documents of | 
history, sir chaplain; you may bring up| 
children in ignorance of a former life ; | 
you may impose silence on the simple by 
sophistry, and on the weak by threats; | 
but neither the fear of despotism, nor} 
that of hell, can stifle the thousand voices | 
of the past which lift themselves on every 
side. No, no, they speak too loud, those | 
terrible voices, to be reduced to silence | 
by that of a priest! They speak to our| 
souls in sleep, by the mouth of spirits | 


| who rise to inform us; they speak to our| 


replied Albert, | 


ears, by all the sounds of nature ; .they | 
issue even from the trunks of treés, as 
did in olden time, those of the gods from | 
the sacred groves, to relate to us the} 


crimes, the sufferings, and the exploits 
deeds of the Rudolstadts, and I do not see | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


an offence against good taste in speaking | 


of our fathers.’ 





‘** And why, my poor child,’ said the 
canoness, ‘why cherish in your mind| 
such bitter thoughts, sueh fatal recollec- | 
tions! ’ 

‘**Tt was your genealogies, my aant, | 


of events which occurred only one hund-} it was the voyage you made into the past, 


red and twenty years since.’ 


| listen to him, sir abbé! never, no, never 


had our family any tie, any relationship 
with that reprobate whose abominable 
name he has just mentioned.’ 

‘“* «Speak for yourself, aunt,’ replied 
Albert with energy. ‘In the bottom of 
your soul you are a Rudolstadt, though 
in fact a Podiebrad. But as for me, 
there runs in my veins a blood colored 
by some more drops of pure Bohemian, 
purified so far by some drops less of for- 
eign blood. My mother had no Saxons, 
no Bavarians, no Prussians in her genea- 
logical tree; she was of the pure Selave 
race; and as you seem to care little for a 
nobility to which you cannot aspire, I, 
who lay stress upon my personal nobility, 
will inform you if you do not know, will 
recall to your memory if you have forgot- 
ten, that Jean Ziska left a daughter, who 
married a lord of Prachalitz, and that my 
mother, being a Prachalitz herself, was 
descended in a direct line from Jean Zis- 
ka by the mother’s side, as you descend 
from the Rudolstadts, my aunt.’ 

‘«* This is a dream, an error, Albert!’ 

‘** No, my dear aunt; I appeal to the 


| chaplain, who is a truth-telling man, and 


one who fears God. He has had in his 
hands the parchments which prove what 
I have asserted,” 

‘** *[?” eried the chaplain, pale as death. 

‘** You cam acknowledge it before the 
Abbé without blushing,’ said Albert with 
bitter irony, ‘ since you did your duty as a 
Catholic priest and an Austrian subject, by 
burning them on the day after my moth- 
er’s death! ’ 

‘**'That deed, which my conscience 
commanded, had no witness other than 
God!’ exclaimed the chaplain, growing 
‘Count Albert, who ean 
have revealed to you ?’— 

‘**] have already said, sir chaplain, 
the voice which speaks louder than 
that of a priest.’ 

‘** What voice, Albert?’ asked I deep- 
ly interested.”’ 


still more pale. 


‘** The voice which speaks during 


| which awakened in me the recollection of | sleep,’ answered Albert. 
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‘«* But that explains nothing, my son,’ | the stone of terror? You have forgot-| ‘* ‘ Your 8°28 and you!’ said my aunt 
said Count Christian, sadly and thought-| ten your conduct under those circumstan- in despair, seeing that he wandered more 
fully. ces, I would wager, sit abbé.’ and more. 

‘““*The voice of blood, my father!’| «+ +] have entirely forgotten it I con-| ‘* ‘ Yes, my sons Sigismond and Ro- 
said Albert, in a tone which made us all fess,’ replied the abbé with a mocking | dolph,’ replied Albert very seriously. 
shudder. | smile, which was not in very good taste,; “* * Those are the names of my father 

‘** Alas! ty God! said my uncle, ‘at a moment when it was evident to us | and uncle,’ said Count Christian. ‘ Al- 
clasping liis hands, these are the same} aj) that Albert was completely wan- | bert where are your senses! Recover 
reveries, the same imaginations which | dering. | yourself, my son. More than a century 
troubled his poor motlicr. It must be| «+ ¢ Well, I will remind you,’ returned | separates us from those sad occurences 
that during her illness, she spoke of all) Ajbert without being at all disconcerted. which took place by the order of Provi- 
this before our child,’ added he bending|*« You went immiediately and advised | dence.’ 
towards my aunt, ‘ and that his mind was | those Imperial soldiers who had struck | ‘* Albert would not desist. He was 
struck with it very early :’ the blow, to fly or hide, because the la- | persuaded, and wished to persuade us that 

‘** Impossible, brother,’ replied the | borers of Pilsén, who had the courage to| he was the same as Wratislaw, son of 
canoness ; ‘ Albert was not three years | avow themselves protestants, and who | Withold, and the first of the Podiebrads 
old when he Jost his mother.’ adored Withold, were hurrying to avenge | who had borne the maternal name of Ru- 

‘* «Tt is more likely,’ said the chaplain | their master’s death and would assuredly | dolstadt. He gave us an account of his 
in a low voice, ‘that there must have re-| eut them in pieces. Then you came to | childhood, of the distinct recollection he 
mained in the house some one of those | find my ancestress Ulrica, Withold’s ter-| had of Count Withold’s execution, the 
cursed heretical writings, filled with lies! rified and trembling widow, and promised | odium of which he attributed to the Jes- 
and made up of impieties, which she had | to make her peace with the Emperor Fer- ‘uit Dithmar, (who according to him was 
preserved from family pride, and which) dinand II, to preserve her estate, her ti- | no other than the abbé, his tutor), the pro- 
nevertheless, she had the virtue to sur-| tle, her liberty and the lives of her child- found hatred which, during his child- 
réndér to me at her last hour.’ ‘ren, if she would follow your advice, and | hood, he experienced for this Dithmar, 

‘** * No, not one remained,’ replied Al- pay you for your services at the price of for Austria, for the Imperialists and the 
bert, who had not lost a single word of gold; she consented: her maternal love | Catholies. After this his recollections 
what the chaplain said, although he had prompted that act of weakness. She | appeared confused and he added a thous- 
spoken in a low voice, and Albert, who} did not respect the martyrdom of her no-| and incomprehensible things about the 
was walking about much agitated, was at ble husband. She was born a catholic, | eternal and perpetual life, about the reap- 
that moment at the other end of the sa-| and had abjured only from love of him. pearance of men upon the earth, support- 
loon: ‘ You know, very well, sir chap-| She knew not how to accept misery, pro-| ing himself upon that article of the Hus- 
lain, that you destroyed all, and moreov-| scription and persecution, in order to pre- | site creed, which declared that John Huss 
er that, the day after her death, you) serve in her children a faith which With- | was to return to Bohemia one hundred 
searched and ransacked every corner of | old had sealed with his blood, and aname| years after his death and complete his 
her chamber.’ | which he had rendered more illustrious| work; a prediction which had been ar- 

‘* «Who has thus aided or misled your | even than those of his ancestors, who | complished, since according to him, Lu- 
memory, Albert! asked Count Christian had been Hussites, Calixtins, Taborites,|ther was John Huss resuscitated. In 
in a severe tone, ‘ what faithless or im-| Orphans, Brethren of the Union and Lu-| fine his discourse was a mixture of here- 
prudent servant has dared to trouble your | éherans.’ (All these names, my dear| sy, of superstition, of obscure metaphys- 
young Spirit by the recital, no doubt ex-| Porporina, are those of different sects| ies, of poetic frenzy ; and it was all put 
aggerated, of these domestic events!’ | which united the heresy of John Huss| forth with such an appearance of convic- 

‘** No one, my father, I swear it to) to that of Luther, and which the branch | tion, with recollections so minute, so pre- 
you on my religion and my conscience.’ |of the Podiebrads from which we de- | cise, so interesting, of what he pretend- 

‘** The enemy of the human race has’ seend, had probably followed.) ‘In fine,’| ed to have seen, not only in the body of 
had a hand in all this,’ said the terrified continued Albert, ‘the Saxon woman| Wratislaw, but also in that of Jean Zis- 
chaplain. 'was afraid and yielded. You took pos-| ka, and I know not of how many other 

** «Tt would be nearer the truth proba-! session of the chateau, you turned aside | dead persons, who he maintained had 
bly,’ observed the abbé, ‘and more chris- the Imperial troops, you caused our lands | been his own appearances in the life of 
tian to think, that Count Albert is gifted to be respected. You made an immense | the past, that we remained listening to 
with an extraordinary memory, and that auto-da-fé of our titles and our archives. | him with open mouths, without the pow- 
events, the sight of which would not us-| That is why my aunt, for her happiness, | er of interrupting or contradicting him. 
ually strike a child of tender years, | has not been able to reéstablish the gene-| My uncle and aunt, who were greviously 
have remained engraved upon his titind. | alogical tree of the Podiebrads and has| afflicted at this insanity, which to them 
What I have seen of his rare intelligence | resorted to the less indigestible pasture of | was impious, wished to understand its or- 
makes me easily believe that his reason the Rudolstadts. Asa reward for your! igin; for this was the first time that it 
must have had a wonderfully precocious | services, you were made rich, very rich. showed itself openly, and it was necessa- 
development; and as to his faculty of re-|Threé months afterwards, Ulrica was ry to know its source, in order to know 
membering things, I know that it is in| permitted to go and embrate the Emper-|how to combat it. The abhé tried to 
fact prodigious.’ |or’s knees at Vienna, and graciously al-| turn it all off as a jest, and to make us 

‘** Tt only seems prodigious to you, be-| lowed by him to denationalize her child-| believe that Count Albert had a very 
cause you are entirely devoid of it,’ re-| ren, to have them educated by you in the| witty and malicious disposition, and took 
plied Albert drily. ‘For example, you | Romish religion, and to enrol them after-| pleasure in mystifying us with his incred- 
cannot recollect what you did.in 1619, | wards under the standard against whith ible learning. ‘He has read so much,’ 
after Withold Podiebrad the Protestant, their father and their ancestors had so/ said he, ‘that he could in the same man- 
the valiant, the faithful, (your grandfa-| valiantly fought. We were incorporated,| ner relate the history of all the ages, 
ther, my dear aunt,) the last who bore| my sons and 1, in the ranks of Austrian | chapter by chapter, with such details and 
our name, had reddened with his blood | tyranny same precision as to make us believe if we 

















al eaten in inarniteimeninientainiatnts 
|fearing that his own affairs had been 
‘injured by this incident, departed, with 


were ever so little inclined to the marvel- 


lous, that he had in fact been present at. 


the scenes he relates.’ The canoness, 
who in her ardent devotion, is not many 
degrees removed from superstition, and 
who began to believe her nephew on his 
the 


very badly, and advised him to keep his 


word, received abbé’s insinuations 
jesting explanations for a gayer occasion ; 


then she made a strong effort to induce 


Albert to retract the errors with which | 


he was filled. ‘Take care, aunt,’ cried 
Albert impatiently, ‘that I do not tell 
you who you are. Hitherto f have not 
wished to know ; but something warns me 
at this moment that the Saxon Ulrica 
is near.’ 

‘¢* What, my poor child,’ replied she, 
‘that prudent and devout ancestress, who 


knew how to preserve for her children 


their lives, and for her descendants the | 
independence, the fortune, and the honors | 


they now enjoy, do you think she lives 
again in me? Well, Albert, so dearly 
do I love you, that 1 would do even more 
for you: I would sacrifice my life, if by 
so doing I could calm your troubled soul.’ 

** Albert looked at her a moment with 
‘No, 


no,’ said he at last, approaching her and 


eves at once severe and tender. 
kneeling at her feet, ‘ you are an angel, 
and you used to commune in the wooden 
of the But the 
woman nevertheless, 


cup Hussites. Saxon 


and her 


voice has reached my ear several times, 


is here 


to-day.’ 

‘** Allow it to be me, Albert,’ said I, 
exerting myself to cheer him, ‘and do 
not think too ill of me for not having 
delivered to the executioners in 
1619.’ 


*** You, my mother!’ said he looking 


you 


at me with frightful eyes, ‘do not say 
God 


caused me to be born again in the bosom 


that, for I cannot pardon you. 


of a stronger woman ; he retempered me 
in the blood of Ziska, in my own sub- 
stance, which had been misled, I know 
not how. 


Amelia, do not look at me, 
above all, do not speak to me! It is | 
your voice, Ulrica, which has caused me | 
all the sufferings I endure to-day.’ 


‘* On saying this, Albert went out pre-| 
cipitately, and we remained overpowered | 
by the sad discovery he had made to us| 
of the alienation of his mind. 

‘*Tt was then two o’clock in the after- 
noon, we had dined quietly. Albert had | 


drank only water. There was nothing | 





some 


| gularities was never to thwart them, and | 


clinations. 
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in any corner of the chateau. They 
searched for him in the garden, in the 
warren, in the surrounding woods, in the 


' 


mountains. No one had seen him far or 


near. No trace of his steps had remained 
any where. ‘Thus passed the rest of the 
day and the night. No one went to bed 
in the house. Our people were on foot 
until dawn and searching for him with 
torches. 

‘* All the family resorted to prayers. 
The next day was passed in the same 
anxiety, and the following night in the 
same 


consternation. I cannot tell you 


the terror I felt. I, who had never suf- 


fered, who had never experienced in my 
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the intention, as he said, of seeking for 
him at Prague, whither the desire of 
searching for some rare book, might, 
according to him, have drawn him. ‘ He 
is,’ said he, ‘ like those learned men, who 


bury themselves in their researches, and 


/who forget the whole world to satisfy 
‘their innocent passion.’ Thereupon the 
| abbé departed and did not return. 

| “ After seven days of mortal anguish, 
|when we began to despair, my aunt, 
_ passing, towards evening, before Albert’s 
chamber, saw the door open and Albert 
seated in his arm-chair, caressing his dog, 


life domestic events of such importance. | who had followed him on his mysterious 


I believed seriously that Albert had either 
killed himself or fled forever. 
seized with convulsions, and a very severe 
fever. were still in me some 
remains of love, in the midst of the terror 
which so fatal and odd a being inspired. 
My father had strength enough to go and 
hunt, thinking that in his distant excur- 
sions, he might possibly find Albert in 
the midst of the wood. 

‘*My poor aunt, consumed with an- 
guish, but still active and courageous, | 


There 


nursed me and tried to reassure every | 
bedy. My uncle prayed night and day. | 
W hen I saw his faith and his stoical sub- | 
mission to the will of Heaven, I regretted | 
that I was notdevout. The abbé feigned 
but affected to feel no 
It was true, he said, that Al-| 
bert had never thus disappeared from his | 
presence ; but he required seasons of | 
solitude and reflection. 


concern, 
anxiety. 


His conclusion | 
was that the only remedy for these sin- 


to remark them much. 
The fact is, that this intriguing and pro- 
foundly selfish subaltern had cared for | 
nothing but to gain the large salary at- | 


not to appear 


tached to his place of supervisor, and he 
had made it last as long as possible by 
deceiving the family respecting the result 
of his good offices. Occupied by his own 





|affairs and his own pleasures, he had 


abandoned Albert to his extravagant in- 
Perhaps he had often seen 
him ill and often excited. He had with- 
out doubt allowed free scope to his fan- 
cies. What is certain is, that he had the 
tact to conceal them from all those who 
could have given us notice ; for in all the 
letters which my uncle received respect- 
ing his son, there was nothing but eulo- 


I was| 


journey. His garments were neither 
soiled nor torn; only the gold ornaments 
were somewhat blackened, as if he had 
‘come from a damp place or had passed 
his nights in the open air. His shoes did 
/not show that he had walked much; but 
his beard and his hair bore witness to a 
long neglect of personal care. Since 
that day he has constantly refused to 
\shave himself or to wear powder like 
‘other men; that is why he had to you 
the appearance of a ghost. 

‘*My aunt rushed towards him with a 
loud cry. ‘ What is the matter, my dear 
aunt!’ said he, kissing her hand. ‘ One 
would say you had not seen me for ages!’ 

‘** But unhappy child!’ cried she, ‘ it 
is seven days since you left us without a 
word ; seven mortal days, seven horrible 
nights, in which we have searched for 
you, have wept for you, have prayed for 
you.” 

“** Seven days?’ said Albert, looking 
at her with surprise. ‘ You must mean 
to say seven hours, my dear aunt, for I 
went out this morning to walk and I have 
come back in time to sup with you. How 
ean | have occasioned you so much anxi- 
ety by so short an absence?’ 

‘** Without doubt,’ said she fearing to 
aggravate his disease by mentioning it, ‘I 
made a slip of the tongue; I meant to 
say seven hours. I was anxious because 
you are not used to take such long walks 
and besides I had a bad dream last night ; 
I was foolish ! ’ 

‘**Good aunt, excellent friend!’ said 
Albert, covering her hands with kisses, 
‘ you love me as if I were a little child. 
I hope my father has not shared your 
anxiety?’ 


‘** Not at all. He is expecting you at 


to give us hope that this craziness could | giums upon his appearance and congratu-| supper. You must be very hungry?’ 


be occasioned by drink. The chaplain | 
and my aunt immediately rose to follow 
and nurse him, thinking him quite ill. | 


lations upon the beauty of his person. 
Albert had left nowhere the reputation of 
one who was ill or devoid of sense. 


‘** Not very. I dined well. ’ 
‘**«* Where and when Albert?’ 
‘** Here, this morning, with you, my 


But inconceivable as it is, Albert had | However this may have been, his interior| good aunt, you bave not yet recovered 
already disappeared as by enchantment. | life during those eight years of absence, | your senses, I pereeive. Oh! I am very 
They could not find him in his own| has remained an impenetrable mystery to | unhappy to have caused you such a fright! 


chamber, nor in his mother’s, where he | 
frequently used to shut himself up, nor 


us. The abbé, after three days, seeing 


that he did not make his appearance, and 


How could I foresee it?’ 
*** You know that such is my charae- 
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| 


ter. Let me ask you then where you | 
have eaten, where you have slept, since | 
, 

“«¢Since this morning, how could I 
have had any inclination either to eat or 
to sleep?’ 

*** Do you not feel ill?’ 

** « Not the least in the world.’ 

‘<* Nor wearied’ you must 
deal ! 


mountains ? that is very fatiguing. 


no doubt 
sealed the 
Where 


have walked a great 
have you been?’ 

‘** Albert put his hands to his eyes 
to recollect, but he could not say. 
***T confess to you,’ said he, 
know nothing about it. 
occupied. I must have walked without 
seeing, as ] used to do in my childhood, 


you know. 


I was much pre- 


{ never could answer you 
when you interrogated me.’ 

And during 
give any more attention to what you saw ?” 
I ob- 


forgotten 


your travels, did vou 


‘** ¢ Sometimes, but not always. 
served many things, but I have 
many others, thank God.’ 

“** And why thank God?’ 

‘* *¢ Because horrible 
things to be seen on the face of the earth! 


there are such 
replied he, rising with a gloomy counte- 


nance which my aunt had not yet ob- 


that it would 
uot do to make him talk any more, 


served in him. She saw 
and 
she ran to announce to my uncle thet his 
son had been found. No one knew it yet 
in the house, no one had seen him enter. 
His return had left no more trace than 
his departure. 

‘*My poor uncle who had so much 
courage to endure misfortune, had none 


He lost his 


; and when Albert reappeared be- 


in the first moments of joy. 
senses 
fere him, his face was more agitated than 
his son’s. Albert, who since 
journey, had not seemed to 


his long 
notice any 
emotion in those around him, appeared 
entirely renewed and different from what 
he had before been. 


and caresses on his father, was troubled 


He lavished a thous- 


at seeing him so changed and wished to 


know the cause. But when they took 


, as if 


aa of us. 


| baroness embracing her. 


‘that 1 


F have seen, I sometimes still ask myself, | 

r Albert is a sorcerer, or if he makes | 
But it is late, and T°really | 
that I take 
plaisance.”’ 


fear advantage of your com- 


‘** Tt is I who take advantage of yours,’ 
replied Consuelo ; ‘* you must be tired of 
talking. Let us put off till to-morrow 


evening, if vou please, the continuation 


of this incredible history.” 


‘ Till to-morrow then,”’ said the young 


To be Continued. 


LABOR IN NEW YORK. 


Its Circumstances, Conditions and Rewards. 


NO. 1.-——- THE SEAMSTRESSES. 


There are in this City, according to the 
closest estimates that can be made, Ten 
Thousand women who exist on what they 
ean earn by the needle. The following 
are the prices for which a majority of 
these females are compelled to “work — 
they being such as are paid by the large 
Depots for shirts and clothing in Chatham 
street and elsewhere: : 

For making Common White, 
ed Cotton Shirts. 
Flannel 


are cut 


and Check- 
six cents each. Common 
Undershirts, the same. ‘These 
in such a manner as to make ten 
seams in two pairs of sleeves. A com- 
mon fast seamstress can make two of these 
shirts 


per day. Sometimes very swift 
hands, by working from sunrise to mid- 
night, ean make three. This is equal to 
seventy-five cents per week (allowing 


nothing for holidays, sickness, accidents, 
being out of work, &c.) for the first class, 
and $1,12 1-2 for the others. 

Good Cotton Shirts, with Linen Bo- 
soms, neatly stitched, are made for twenty- 
five cents. A good seamstress will make 


one in a day, thus earning $1,50 per 
week, by constant labor. 
Fine Linen Shirts, with Plaited Bo-| 


soms, which cannot be made by the very 
best hand in less than fifteen to eighteen 
hours’ steady work, are paid fifty cents 
each. Ordinary hands make one shirt of 
this kind in two days. 

Duck Trowsers, Overalls, &e. eight 
and ten cents each. Drawers and Under- | 
shirts, both Flannel and Cotton, from six | 
to eight cents, at the ordinary shops, and 
12 1-2 at the best. One 


garment is a| 


|day’s work for some — others can make 


the risk of making him acquainted with | 


it, he never could comprehend it, and all 
his answers were made with a good faith 


and an assurance which would prove a} 


complete ignorance of where he was dur- 
ing the seven days of his disappearance.’ 

‘* What you have related resembles a 
dream and would set me to wandering 
rather than sleeping, my 


said Consuelo. How 


dear baroness, 


could a man live 


pockets, 


. . , . | 
seven days without being concious of any | 


thing? ”’ 
‘** That is nothing to what I have yet to 
relate ; 


and until you have seen for your-' 


self, that far from exag I weaken 
you will have, 


conceive, some difficulty in believing me. 


erating, 


in order to abridge, I can 


| to 50 cents. 
| days. 


| pair is a good day’ 


two. | 

Sattinet, Cassimere and Broadcloth | 
Pants, sometimes with gaiter bottoms and 
lined, from 18 to 30 cents per pair. One 
s work. 

Vests, 25 to 50 conte —the latter price | 
paid only for work of the very best qu: ali- | 
ty. Good hands make one a di Ly. 

Thin Coats are made for 25 to 
cents a piece. 

Heavy Pilot-cloth Coats, with three | 
$1 each. A Coat of this kind 
cannot be made under three days. 

Cloth Roundabouts and Pea-jackets, 25 | 
Three can be made in two 


37 1-2 


A great number of females are em- 
ployed in making Mens’ and Boys’ Caps. 
bby constant labor fifteen or eighteen 
| hours a day, the y can make from 14 to 25 
cents. We are told by an old lady who | 
jhas lived by this kind of work a long 


fathers, &c. 
| Many have drunken husbands to add to 


| coal. 


ied. The 





| w orks till midnight she can earn 14 cents 
a day. 

A large m majority of these women are 
American born, from the great Middle 
Class of life, many of whom have once 
been in comfortable and even affluent ecir- 
cumstances, and have been reduced by 
the death or bankruptey of husbands and 
relatives, and other causes, to such straits. 
Many of them are the wives of ship-mas- 
ters and other officers of vessels. Oth- 
ers are the widows of mechanies and poor 
men, and have children, aged mothers and 
to support, by their needle. 


their burdens and afflictions, and to dark- 
en every faint gleam of sunshine that do- 
mestic affection throws even into the 
humblest abode. Others have sick and 
bed-ridden husbands or children, or per- 
haps have to endure the agony of receiv- 
ing home a fallen daughter or an outlawed 
son suddenly cheeked in his career of vice 
The manner in which these women 
live —the squalidness and unhealthy lo- 
cation and nature of their habitations — 
the inadequateness of their food and cloth- 
ing —the impossibility of providing for 
any, the slightest recreations or moral or 
intellectual culture, or of educating their 
children —can be easily imagined; but 
we assure the publie that it would require 
an extremely active imagination to con- 


ceive the reality. 
These women generally ‘ keep house ’ 
—that is, they rent a single room, or 


perhaps two small rooms, in the upper 
story of some poor, ill-constructed, un- 
ventilated house in a filthy street, con- 
stantly kept so by the absence of back 
yards, and the neglect of the Street In- 
spector — where a sickening and deadly 
miasm prevades the atmosphere, and in 


| summer renders it totally unfit to be in- 


haled by human lungs, depositing the 
seeds of debility and disease with every 
inspiration. In these rooms all the pro- 
cesses of cooking, eating, sleeping, wash- 
ing, working, and ving, are indiscrimi- 
nately performed. 


For these rooms the tenants never pay 


‘less than three to four and a half dollars 


per month, and pay they must and do. 
Some of the very worst single garrets, 
destitute of closet or convenience of any 
kind, and perhaps lighted only by a hole 
cut in the roof, rent as low as two dollars 
a month. Of course every cent of the 
inmates’ earnings is exhausted every 
week, and in many cases is not sufficient 
to buy any other food than a seanty sup- 
ply of potatoes, and Indian meal and mo- 
lasses for the family. When winter comes, 
therefore, they are destitute of the means 
not only of adding comfortable clothing to 
their wretched wardrobes, but of procur- 
ing an ounce of fuel. Their work, too, 
at this season is frequently cut off, and 
they are left no resource but the Alms- 
house, or a pauper ticket for bread and 
Here, too, they are too often baulk- 
Alms-house is full, and over- 
running,— the Public Charities of all 
| kinds are choking with the fierce assaults 
of shivering and famished Beggary,— 

what can these poor women do? We are 
truly told that when sometimes hunted 


|out by the hand of private charity, they 


have been found so given over te hunger 

and despair at their repeated rebuffs from 
the Alms-house, or the over-driven Com- 
missioners that they had resolved to starve 
without farther effort. Understand us not 


As for me, who am relating to you w hat | time, that when she begins at sunrise and | as censuring the directors or distributors 
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ef these Public Charities. At present | 
we know nothing but that they do all 
they can, We shall come to the facts 


about them in due time. — Tribune. 








REVIEW, 


ait A tale of the Real and Ideal, 
Blight and Bloom, including sketches of 
a place not before described, called Mons 
Christi. Boston: Jordan and Wiley, 
1845. pp. 460. 


This book is a puzzle. 
if you met 


You read it as 
old friends at a masquerade. 
Now you encounter one, then another ; 
you recognize their steps, you hear their 
veices, but still you are not quite sure 
that The 
have had more purposes than one in writ- 
All the while, 


ness which is his proper character, or ra- 
ther ouside of it 


it is they. author seems to 


ing it. beside the earnest- 
, you cannot help think- 
ing that he is making a joke of you, and 
that in his sleeve he is laughing at your 
wonder. As you read, you meet now a 
passage which you might be sure came 
from this or that well known source, the 
next sentence you quite as confidently at- 


But it 


it seems rather as if the 


tribute to some other paternity. 
is not imitation ; 
writer chose that method to amuse him- 
self, and from the love of fun, jested now 
in this vein, now in that. 
Sull, 


cere 


Margaret is no but the sin- 
It is 
capricious impulse, but 


It sets forth, 


jest, 


utterance of a sincere man. 


not the work of 


of grave meditation. not 


whimsical fancies only, but serious opin- 
and those | 


who may fling the book aside in disgust 


ions upon serious subjects, 
at its incoherence, its apparent aimless- 
ness, its wild dizarrerie, and its abundant 
offences against the laws of elegant com- 
position, assured that it has a uni-| 


ty, 


may be 
a purpose, and a beauty, which are 
not always apparent at the first glance. | 

Margaret purports to be the history of | 
a child who, about the time of the Revo-| 
lution, is thrown by chance into an igno-| 
rant and intemperate family, 
somewhere in Massachusetts. 
up under the most unfavorable circum- 


stances, protected amidst all evil mainly | 


by the purity and strength of her charac- 
ter, passes through a variety of events 
and finally becomes the chief instrument | 
in reforming the village, and banishing 
from it vice, and ignorance. 
In the latter part of the book, the author 
gives his conception of a true state of so- 
ciety, which, 


poverty, 


to say the least, differs con- 
from that is described by 
travellers or historians. 


siderably any 

While to the critic Margaret offers ma- 
ny vulnerable points, it contains, also, 
mary things which must command the 
admiration of every one who is capable of 


admiring anything. Passages of striking 


| clairvoyant. 





force and beauty abound, evincing ex- | 


| man would 
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perience and thought of such depth, that! pleasing picture of the condition of the 


we see the author has not lived in vain. 
Of the philosophy of Margaret, as well 


as of the social ideal that it embodies, it 


is enough to say, that they appear to us 
But 


we find much more pleasure in recogniz- 


quite incomplete, or even erroneous. 


ing the true prophetic instinct which ani- 


mates the book, than in displaying its 
faults. 
man with his face turned eastward, even 
if he knows not the path which leads to 
With distinet 


understanding of the demands which in 


our longed-for goal. no 
all quarters, are bursting from the yearn- 
ing heart of Humanity, the author yet has 
faith in a social regeneration, and while 
the blind and sluggish sneer at the dawn- 
ing-day or disbelieve its approach, he ut- 


ters the hope which is cherished in his 


soul. This hope we weleome. It is a 
prophecy which shall not fail to be ful- 
filled. Its promise is not mistaken. It 


is not the hope of one man but of all men. 
It throbs like sacred fire in every pulsa- 
the Like life, it 
currents even 


tion of universal heart. 


circulates electric 


rocks, 


dence 


in in 
where no outward sign gives evi- 
of 
most obstinately 
feel 
Never absent from the inmost aspirations 

Man, 
But the 


observation. 


its existence. Even they who 
it, 


Slirrings 


deny stull unquietly 


its secret in their souls. 


now draws near its fruition. 
kingdom of God comes not by 
It is not for us to stand si- 
lently waiting for the g 


reat miracle to be 
wrought. Ours is another and a nobler 
part. We are permitted to be actors in 
the drama. Let us perform our duties 
with a worthy 
which all things are conducted to their 
ends. 


Lectures Clairmativeness ; 


on or 
Magnetism, with an Appendix. 
Rev. Gisnson Smitu. New York: 
Printed by Searing and Pratt. 1845. 
pp. 40. 


Some of our readers may have heard | 


in a town|of a young man of Poughkeepsie, Mr. 


She grows J. Dav 1s, who is said to be a remarkable | and conflict, does not excite entire skepti- 
Gisson SMITH | cism in our minds. 


The Rev 


It is not a slight thing to find a) 


| upon by the light, 


faith in the Providence by | 


| planet Saturn, which he says he visited 


while in his magnetic sleep. 


‘* In the first place, the planet itself is 
very beautiful. The air there, is more 
clear and serene than it is on the other 
planets. The three gases, oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and carbon, “which compose in 


part Saturn’s atmosphere, form the two 
rings. ‘The first, or inner ring, is more 


brilliant than the outer one,— both have 
seven different colors. The ozygen ex- 
tends from the planet to where you see 
the first ring formed, and no farther. It 
being separated there from the gases 
above, the rays of light from the sun fall- 
ing upon it at the point of division make 
it very brilliant, so that it can be seen 
from the earth, through telescopes, in the 
form of a broad, beautiful, and variegated 
band, exte nding quite round the planet. 
It is the upper extremity of the oxygen 
gas, and the falling of the rays of light 
upon it, that produce this splendid phe- 
nomenon, which has long been the admi- 
ration and wonder of the world. The 
hydrogen and carbonic gases extend from 
the planet to where you see the second 
or outer ring. ‘These gases being com- 
posed of different substances from the 
other, and not being so clear, when acted 
at their outer extrem- 
ity, render the second ring, which they 
there form, less brilliant than the other. 


‘*Do you know that Saturn is inhab- 
ited? The people tiere are very differ- 
ent from the people on this earth. They 
are very beautiful and are more intellect- 
ual; they have very high foreheads, and 
their symmetry is perfect. Their skin is 
so clear and transparent that you can al- 
most see the blood as it circulates through 
the veins. There is no sin there; they 
are unacquainted with strife and bitter- 


ness; they worship God with willing 
hearts, allas one. There is no sickness 
there, because they obey the organic laws 


of their nature. ‘They live nine or ten 
hundred years, and die of old age, when 


| the system has worn itself out.” 


Human | 
By | urn, whose skin is ‘‘ clear and transpa- 


| 


This description of the people in Sat- 
rent,’’— whitening as a consequence in 
the sun instead of blackening as is the 
ease with the Race on this planet, — whe 
live in bands of unity, worshipping God 
** all as one,”’ instead of living in war 


Saturn we believe to 


has lately published a pamphlet under the | be from various indications, in a state of 


| 


| above title, in which he sets forth some of| harmony, having passed through the 
»|the discoveries of this young man, who, 


dark ages of ignorance and discord, which 


| . . 
he states, is a shoe maker, and has never | are attendant upon the social infancy or 


received any education. 


We have read | the commencement of the career of every 


the pamphlet, as our curiosity had been} Race upon every planet, —and in which 
excited by the reports we had heard about | we, as a Race, are still engaged, — and 
him, and as we thought we might find | as a consequence some such condition of 


netism. We find it, 


'some new developments in Animal Mag-| things must exist there. 


The picture 


however, a vague | has a peculiar charm in it to us as it 


and shallow thing, containing such gen-} brings up before our imagination that 
eral views as we should think an ignorant} Unity, that elevation, that peace, that 


take of human nature, 


of| harmony, and that material perfection of 


electricity, magnetism, and so forth, who | | the Race, which are surely to come upon 
had read some of the works of the day on| our globe, when the period of ‘“ subver- 


these subjects 


The clairvoyant gives the following | ed through. 


sion ’’—of ‘* universal Disunity,’’ is pass- 
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ee ‘omeiie the Harbinger. 
SONG OF CAROLINE VON GUNDERODE.* 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


It is all drear and sad; 
Nothing more makes me glad 5 
Odors no odor bring, 

Breezes no quickening ; 

Poor heart, how sad! 


All is so still and gone ; 
Heart and soul left forlorn ; 
Seeking I know not what, 
Resting not, knowing not 
Whither I’m borne! 


One master mould of clay 
Stole all my thoughts away ; 
Since I its beauty felt, 

Near me it still hath dwelt, 
Mine, though away. 


One sound my heart still hears, 
One that my spirit cheers; 

Soft as a flute, one word 
Soundeth on since ’twas heard, 
Stoppeth all tears. 


Spring’s blossoms all are true, 
They all come back anew ; 
Not so doth Love, alack! 
That cometh never back, 
Fair, but not true! 


Can love so love-less be ? 
Can mine so stay from me ? 
Joy sit so heavily, 
Hugging inconstancy ? 

Sad bliss for me ! 


Pheenix of loveliness ! 

Thou on bold wing dost press 
Far to the sun’s bright beam : 
Little disturbs thy dream 


My lone distress ! 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 


the laborer and to render every condition insecure. | 


Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 


application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- | 


tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 
Da. CHannine. 


CASSIUS M. CLAY.—SLAVERY. 

The recent outrage upon Mr. Clay con- 
stitutes an epoch in the history of Lynch 
Law. Hitherto we have had mobs of a 
private and disorderly character ; respect- 
able people who have joined m them have 
generally done so in disguise, the prepa- 
rations have been made in secret, and the 





attack has taken place under cover of 


night. ‘To the citizens of Fayette Coun- 
ty has been reserved the honor of reduc- 


ing mobbing to a systematic form, and of 


enabling it to appear in good society. 


* The celebrated friend of Bettina, who 


Rhine. 
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| And indeed it was high time that a mode | 
of social action which is daily coming in- | 


| to more extensive use, should be raised in 

the scale of respectability. It had too| 

long remained in the hands of ordinary | 
|scoundrels, a mere, capricious, chaotic, | 
brute instrument! The gallant, gener- | 
| ous, chivalric sons of Kentucky have in-| 
| stituted mobs of a higher order. They | 


have given us the example of one man-| 


aged according to strict parliamentary 
| rules by the first minds of the community. 
Let them have the renown of their inven- 
tion! Let all men admit that they have 
‘carried riotous assemblages to a perfec- | 
‘tion which had not before been thought | 
of. Other places have achieved remarka- 
| ble things in this way, but they must con- | 


le Sd . ‘ 
| fess the superiority of Lexington. All 


honor then to her brave inhabitants ! 


| Of Mr. Clay and the True American, | 


| we have on previous occasions briefly ex- | 
| pressed our opinion. Ardent, impetuous, 
| and fearless, he speaks out his convictions 
like aman. He has not one class of sen- 


timents in his private thought, and anoth- | 
‘erin his published words, but the ideas | 
wherewith his secret mind is fed, come | 
live and glowing from his tongue. Gen- | 
erous and enthusiastic, his faith goes hand | 
in hand with his deeds. What he clearly | 


sees he not less clearly proclaims to the | 
world. With a soul too large and expan- | 
sive to be confined by contemptible inter- | 
| ests and petty questions, he takes his stand | 
upon principles which will remain long | 
after the strife of parties and the clamor | 
of selfish politicians have been forgotten, | 
‘and from that high ground discusses with | 
his southern countrymen the question, | 


which to them has a more weighty and | 
pressing interest than any other,— the | 
/question of slavery. No holiday voice | 
of silken smoothness is his. His earnest | 
/and fiery heart cannot be contained in 
‘any minced and delicate phrases. Burn- 
ing, keen, and jagged, his sentences are | 
| not calculated to lull their readers to any 
_softness of repose, but rather to rouse | 
them to a sense of danger, and to 
| warn them that evils impend which will 
‘not permit neglect or inaction. But it is 
| not the sense of danger alone which im- 
pels him, or with which he seeks to 
/move others. The passion which has| 
‘fired so many heroic souls and given) 
birth to so many illustrious deeds, the) 
love of liberty, resides also in him. But | 
| with him liberty signifies more than the 
freedom of a few privileged classes, or of 


| 
| 


a few portions of the earth’s surface. 
In his view it is a great and sacred reali- | 
ty, belonging inalienably to every human 
creature, by virtue of his birth, and not, 





an empty rhetorical figure, or a marketa- | 











such value that a man may worthily and 
wisely devote his life to gain it for others, 
even though they have on him none of 
the ordinary claims of interest or kindred. 
With so deep and wide-reaching a love 
of liberty, it is not surprising that even 
the name of slavery should seem to him 
unfit to disturb the air of heaven with its 
sound. Every breath he breathes is filled 
with an unspeakable will to banish it from 
the face of the earth. Still more repul- 


sive does it strike his ear, coupled with 


the epithet American, — American Slav- 
ery,— Slavery inthe land of Washington 
and Franklin, —Slavery in the United 
States in the nineteenth century, — this 
he regards as something too foul and 
monstrous, a stain too deep and disgrace- 
ful, not to endeavor at least to wipe it 
away. To this end he labors resolutely 
and conscientiously, but not with blind 
and irrational fanaticism. His mind is 


possessed by that spirit of Universality 


which is the growing inspiration of the 
age. Accordingly, while concentrating 
his energies upon the removal of slavery 
from his native State, he is still free from 
narrow and one-sided notions. He treats 
the question from more than one point of 
view, considers it in all its bearings, is 
not rash or dogmatic in his plans of emanci- 
pation, and appeals to the reason and the 
interests of men, as well as to other mo- 
tives which they are perhaps not so capa- 
ble of appreciating. His quick, vigorous, 
and broad intellect, seems to lay hold of 
the subject, and to apprehend its extent 
and its difficulties, more than almost any 
other that has been devoted to it. What 
is remarkable, he perceives that slavery 
is not simply a moral question, to be ad- 
justed upon abstract considerations of right 
and wrong, but that it is only one branch 
of the great social question of labor. 
Thus one of the purposes of the True 
American, as set forth in its heading, is 
the Elevation of Labor, by which we see 
that its editor is hardly behind the fore- 
most of his times. 

But it must be admitted, that in what 


regards the manner in which he has dis- 


charged his mission, Mr. Clay’s course 
has not always been the most prudent. 
We could wish, that occupying so distin- 
guished a post, he had displayed more of 
that serene and patient confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of the truth which is the 
rarest mark of greatness. A little less 


| . . . . . 
readiness of personal indignation, and a 


greater calmness in meeting even his pri- 
vate enemies in such a contest, would, in 
our opinion, more become the man who 
takes upon himself the advocacy of hu- 
man rights and social progress. The 
apostle of a new era ought never to for- 


———| ble commodity, which those only have a} get that he appeals to men whose preju- 


found so tragic a Ceath in the waters of the | right to upon whom accident or superior | dices are as blind as they are fast-rooted, 


| strength confer it. He considers it of} and who see in every new movement only 





_ 
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an attack upon their immediate interests. | It is idle for the Southern people to| 


It is not his part to grow angry when | 
they treat with bitter scorn the truth | 


which he values dearer than life, or to be 
disturbed when his sincerest words affect 


them no more than the idle wind. With 


exceeding faith, let him cast abroad the | 
/ment where there should be only calm | 


good seed that is put into his charge. 
Sooner or later, even in that soil, appa- 
rently so unfriendly, it shall spring up and 
bear abundant fruit. Enough for him, 
with great courage and forbearance, in 
all wisdom, to do the duty that is assign- 
ed him, thankful that he is permitted 
Thus 


without reservation, without impatience, 


to engage in so great a service. 


scorning all merely personal considera- 


tions, laboring with indomitable hope 
though all seem hopeless, let him give 
himself to his work. 
despondency or human weakness, let him 
Though in the 
midst of sneering enemies and insatiable 
hate, he can never be deserted. Other 


men may be forgotten, but he cannot be 


fear that he is alone. 


The chosen souls of all time 
him ; 


friendless. 
stand around no stranger is he 
to the glorious and indissoluble brother- 
hood that in every age, driven by a holy 
enthusiasm, with God on their side, fight 
the battle of Humanity, and perish glad- 
ly for those ideas which are the most sa- 
ered birth-right of Man. 

However much we regret that the arti- 
cles of the True American have not in all 
eases been governed by a cooler wisdom, 
we do not doubt that ample apology can 
be found in the peculiar circumstances 
of. the case, and in the protracted ill- 
ness of Mr. Clay, which obliged him to 
commit it to other hands. 

But whatever charges may be brought 
against Mr. Clay no justification can be 
found in them for the proceedings at Lex- 
ington. It matters not by whom or in 
what manner they were conducted, they 
were an outrageous violation of the law. 
a breach of individual rights, and of pub- 


lic order which wil] attach a lasting dis- | 


grace to the city in which it was perpe- 
trated. 
whose name has been synonymous with 


warm and high-souled generosity, would | 


have the honor of sustaining a paper like 
the True American, and of leading the 
South in doing away with the foulest of 
barbarous institutions — chattel slavery. 
But we are disappointed. 
the prees cannot, it appears, be tolerated 
in Kentucky. Her free people grow wild 
with terror at the name of freedom. Men 
who have challenged the world with their 
bravery, a few words can drive into the 
maddest and most disgusting fear. 

By their fraits ye shall know them. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles ¢ 


In no moment of 


We had hoped that Kentueky, | 


The liberty of 


The | 


True American is suppressed by a mob. 


attempt to prevent the discussion of Sla- 
very. Such attempts betray the weak- | 
ness of the party by which they are made, | 
and always give an unfortunate turn to| 
the subject. They wake the angry pas-| 
sions of men, and occasion bitter excite- 


and rational deliberation. It would be| 
much wiser for the leading minds of the | 
South to engage in the inquiry and to | 
give it a wise and profitable direction, | 
than to undertake to oppose and smother | 
it. Any unprejudiced man can see, that 
even by force it can only be temporarily | 
postponed. We claim no credit for pro- | 
phetie skill when we say that the question | 
of Negro Emancipation will ere long) 
command the attention of the South so| 
imperatively that weakness cannot shrink | 
from it, or blustering bigotry bully it out) 
of sight. 

We urge then all honest and thinking | 
Southerners to enter upon a candid and | 
manly investigation of the whole matter. | 


It concerns their honor to show, that they 
are not only not afraid, but desirous to ar- 
rive at the truth. ‘Thus alone can they 
hope that the just verdict of posterity will 
be given in their behalf, and history be) 
spared the record of their moral and in- 
tellectual dastardy, a thing more disgrace- | 
ful than any mere physical cowardice. 

We press the careful consideration of 
the character and destiny of slavery upon | 
southern men, not only because we be- 
lieve it to be their duty, but because we. 
are convinced that an examination of this 
evil must lead every fearless mind, not 
swayed by prejudices and one-sided views, 
to suspect the whole prevailing structure 
of society, and to inquire for a remedy 
which shall be universally efficacious. 

The question of Slavery is nothing but 
the question of Labor. So long as labor 
is repulsive and consequently degrading, | 
so long slavery will exist, by whatever | 
name it may be called. The problem | 
of the Abolition of Slavery is the problem | 
of Attractive Industry, and if the latter 
be impossible, the former is impossible | 
also. 

} 

In conclusion, we have to say that it’ 
does not become those who daily live by | 
civilized slavery, who have it in their| 
kitchens, their work-shops, and their man- 
ufactories, to use loud words of denuncia- 
tion against those who live by barbarous 


slavery, which is only the elder sister of the | 
same monstrous family. Men must learn, | 
that for evil as well as for good, they are | 
united, and that they ought rather with 
faith in God, to seek an eseape from the 
sin that, in various degrees, rests upon all | 
Humanity, than in an uncharitable spirit 
to condemn their brethren, whose lot it is 





to be more deeply involved in the evil than 


| themselves, 
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ARE FOR ANGELS, BUT NOT FOR SINNERS.”” 

So say some of our well-wishing, but 
sceptical friends. Do they see how rad- 
ical their scepticism is? Are they willing 
to accept all its conseqnences ? 

The remark intimates that it would be 
quite possible and beautiful for persons of 
extraordinary purity, disinterestedness, 
and tolerance, to live together in harmony, 
making common cause in labor, in econ- 
omies, and in all the means and influences 
of society and education. It would be 
easy for them to practise Christian for- 
bearance towards one another's weakness- 
es, for they would have no weaknesses. 
They would put down the natural antag- 
onisms of character by the power of faith, 
and they would have long schooled them- 
selves to know no merely private inter- 
ests. . “ But these,”’ you say, “‘ are the 
glorious exceptions; we know that such 
exceptions may be, because they have 
been, in here and there a solitary case; 
so that it is within the bounds of conceiv- 
able possibility, that a considerable num- 
ber of these lights might be gathered to- 
gether into one foeus somewhere, and 
have a veritable heaven by themselves,— 
the first that ever had ‘a local habitation 
and a name.’ Surely, there may be tune~ 
ful in the world, 
among so many cracked ones, to make up 
one harmonious orchestra. But that is not 
the thing. What is to be done with the 
weak, and the wilful, and the one-sided, 
and the misedueated, and the selfish, with 
all, in short, who are below the average 
in heavenly-mindedness? How ean they 
harmonize? How can the crooked tree get 
straightened, or the Upas-tree grow among 
other trees, and yet not blast them? And 


instruments enough 


| what, after all, can your associated angels 


do for society, for poor, common humani= 
ty as it is? or how ean it ever be safe for 
common humanity to intrude its discord- 
ant self into the concord of their most mu- 
sical, select existence’ The virtuous may 
spend Olympian days together; but this 
would defeat the very dearest wish and 
prayer of virtue, whose soul and suste- 
nance it is to sacrifice itself for others’ 
good, to lift up the down-trodden, and re- 
claim the sinful.”’ 

We agree with you, good friends, that 
that is not the thing. And you shall have 
the benefit of all our poor ingenuity in 
stating your objection strongly, But 
again, we ask, are you aware what 
scepticism lurks within the bosom of your 


question? Nothing less than this: that 


_ human passions are incapable of any har- 


mony, and that humanity is past redemp- 
tion. That characters are created vari- 
ous and antagonistical, with no power of 


/understanding one another, of doing jus- 


tice to one another, of helping or even 
tolerating one another ; and that he whe 
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assigned to each its separate 
or, as they came confusedly into the 
world, acted from no law or calculation, 
by which they should ultimately blend in 
the due proportions, in the mutual com- 
That 


the law which regulates the distribution 


al 


pletion and support of harmony. 


hea 






grass and grain of sand, which groups the 
smallest particles of matter by chemical 


Se ee 
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affinities, with precise mathematical pro- 
portion of supply to demand, of means to 
ends, of attractions to destinies; the law 


f 
~ 


which moulds the whole sphere of forms 


-~ 


and colors into beauty, and of sounds into 
music ; the law whose perpetual presence 
and repetition in every thing forces our 
fragmentary chance observations to take 
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the shape of Science, and draws the sim- 


: _~s 
ae - 
oa ee: Se 


plest looker-on into the way of becoming 
a philosopher ; the law which makes the 
the 


Greeks had it, a consistent whole, and a 


world a world, a kasmes, as old 
thing of Beauty; that that law holds in 
everything except in the passions and 
constituent elements of man; that it fails 
utterly there; that everywhere else the 
wisdom and love of the good Providence 
are manifest, but only chance and chaos 
there: and man, too, standing in such in- 
timate relations with nature, that if /é 
do not harmonize with it, there is no har- 
mony at all. What if the leading instru- 
ment should play at raiudom, while the 
rest of the orchestra performe d the true 
accompaniment for a melody which is 
not! Such is the amount of your objec- 
tion You 


man, the erowning product and divinely 


carried out. would 
appointed lord of Nature, can ever learn to 
play his leading part in harmony with the 
accompaniment which all nature has been 
faithfully rehearsing, ever since the morn- 
The char- 


acters of men were not cut out, you think, 


ing stars first sang together. 


with any view to their being fitted togeth- 
er, as complements of one another. Their 
numbers and varieties were left to acci- 
dent by the great Architect who number- 
ed the stars, and gave to every one lis 
place. His intelligent child, his last and 
most sublime creation, made m his own 
wnage, as we are told, the only one capa- 
ble of comprehending this pervading har- 


finding a position in which he may con- 
form himself to it’? If that were so, be- 
heve it, the great Artist, the divine com- 
poser, would not have tolerated the dis- 
cord until now; he would have cursed 
his own music, and pronounced it a fail 
ure ; he would have dashed the whole in- 


finite orchestra to pieces, and sent them 


and that were an easier faith than your’s 


in everlasting discord. 


Why vs it tolerated! do you ask; and 


LC Cet ttt ttt 


tone and col- | 


of the planets, ay, and of every blade of 


doubt if 


mony, is also the only one not capable of 


whistling down the bottemless abyss of 
nothing, if any such abyss there were: | 
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why cannot what has been continne to be’ 


It wi// continue in its tendency, most un- 
doubtedly. And its tendency is to extri- 
cate itself from such confusion, or die in 


the struggle. It is allowed to continue 


because, in one sense, it is not discord ; 


beeause it does harmonize with something; 
because it does harmonize, not with itself 
now, but with the purpose, with the con- 
summation towards which it is laboring. 
‘‘ For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.’’ There is a meaning in all 
discord ; it all looks away beyond itself; 
it most decidedly tends either to entire 
destruction, or to a satisfactory solution 


into clear and peaceful concord. Do you 


say the passions of men can never be har- | 


monized? Then why were they created ! 


If they were not meant for harmony, you 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ch art strength to beat. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





it be aecomplished. Its consciousness of 
God, and its expectation of that are twin- 
born in the same act of conscious life, and 
in every act, in every impulse, every glow- 
ing sentiment of life- and they two stand 
or fall together. God and Unity are the 


| heart’s spring, support, and end. Discord 


and atheism are the blackness of death to 
it. So far as you have not smothered 
your faith in unity, only so far has your 
Lose that and 
Thanks, then, to 
the living, gushing heart, we have some- 


you grow heartless. 


times some faith more than we give our- 
To this all poetry has 
spoken, all music and other arts of beauty, 
all prophecy and revelation, all good men’s 
lives, and all heroic sacrifice of life, which 
literally means the making of life sacred 


selves credit for. 


| to a great unitary end, even at the ex- 
could not even pronounce them discord. | 


ae 
hey suggest the very law which you 


They 


furnish you with the ideal by which you 


complain of their not fulfilling. 


try them. Do you acknowledge that they 


all point to that, and will you doubt if 


they are destined to reach it? 


To us the remark above quoted seems 


sufficiently refuted, by simply looking a 
little ways down into the bottomless depths 


And all 


the answer we intended, when we com- 


of scepticism which it covers. 


menced, was simply to say to our friends 
who congratulate themselves on keeping 
safe out of the reach of our enthusiasm : 
‘* Consider your own position ;*’ and not 
to urge upon them arguments in support 
of ours. Consider your own position ; it 
may drive you, too, into dreams. Your 
doubts, to be consistent, must resolve the 
into chaos; must rob the 


whole world 


dark and bloody procession of the Ages 


thus far, of the only redeeming explana- | 


tion, of the thought that these ages follow 
the great Law of Transition, and like dis- 
cords in music, like the stealthy, strag- 
gling, formless, colorless root in plants, 
the 
like the confused, 


which are beautiful 
licht, dull 


which precedes crystallization, are but the 


mixture 


prophecy and beginning of the complete 
and normal state, the longer ages of glo- 
rious harmony and peace and beauty. 
one thing or the other we must accuse 


and 


Providence, or of a most cowardly faith, 


you; either of denial of all Law 
which, troubled about times and seasons, 
loses sight of the grand and everlasting 
fact, and lets appearances of a day defeat 


the logic which alone gives unity to life, 


Of 


children of the | 
| at random. 


pense of death to mere concerns of time 
And to this now. 
2. Science speaks in tones of equal con- 


and self. 


firmation; for science has now entered 
into wedlock with sweet Poesy, and Rea- 
son meets Religion at the same altar, 
Science is the 
The frag- 
mentary outward observations, which have 


which is faith in Unity. 
result of common observation. 


been made and recorded, till they have 
arrayed themselves in orderly Synthesis, 
are Seience. The soul of science is Unity, 
and it turns over every little fact, only to 
find its soul again in it. It will not accept 
promiscuousness, but abhors it, as Nature 
abhors a vacuum; the want of order is a 
vacuum to the mind. Now Science dis- 
tinguishes only to unite ; recognizing dif- 
ferences everywhere, it finds difference 
to be the element of every orderly series, 
and that the whole world is a Series, an 
What 
more confused and various, apparently, 
Yet we find 


them numbered, distributed 


infinite series composed of series. 


than the heavenly bodies? 
in series, 
grouped together about centres, mutually 
balanced and complements of one another 
in funetion. ‘They are not strown abroad 
Their numbers, size, attrac- 
tions, are all predetermined by fixed law. 
So many satellites grouped around a plan- 
et make one unity ; so many planets con- 
stitute our solar system; so many solar 
systems circle round a deeper centre, - 


forming systems of systems, and so on till 


thought is lost in the immeasurably vast. 


which, when rejected by the understand- | 


ing, retreats to the impregnable stroug- 


hold in the heart. 


But consider if it be so extravagant to | 


suppose that human characters can be 
harmonized in Association. 

1. The heart presupposes harmony, 
craves it, longs for it, lives for it, dies tll 


Descend the scale, and are not the next 
lower orders of being to planets, the mi- 
nuter creations which inhabit them, also 
distributed and numbered? does not each 
exist, whether stone, plant, animal or man, 
to supply an element to a predestined uni- 
ty' and are not the tendencies toward 
that unity manifest in the inextinguishable 
attractions Which prompt each to any sort 
of activity!?. Certainly, in the sphere of 
the infinitely small, Chemistry shows that 
grains and atoms are all numbered; it 
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calls affinities their passions, and finds} 
that in exact mathematical proportions | 
they enter into combinations which we | 
eall substances. 
that man, who holds the key to this great 
law, was also meant to, enter into the in- 


Whe, then, can doubt 


most use thereof! If characters are var- 
ied and contradictory, and incompatible, 
apparently, is it not because we have not 
found their series? because we have not 
traced the golden thread of connection 
through them! because we have not stu- 
died their attractions, classed them, and 
asked them to what they tend collective- 
ly’ because, in a word, we have not 
sought man’s destiny in his attractions, 
in those Passions which are his only life, 
which may be perverted but cannot be ex- 
tinguished, and which even now, through 
ages of complicated disorder, are working 
out their own transition into the complete 
collective unities of a Social Hierarchy, 
which shall be one throughout the globe ' 

3. One more thought is all we have 
room for. If most men are not angels, 
but positively bad, and death to harmony 
as they are, consider whether the best 
use of every man does not proceed from 
the very same source with his worst fault? 
whether 


each and 


peculiar weakness does not conceal the 


one’s besetting sin, 


whereabouts of the peculiar excellence 
wherewith his star shal] in the true order 
differ from all other stars in glory’ Most 
sin is the exaggeration of individuality in- 
to Now whether 


these very individualities, in their fullest 


selfishness. consider 
strength and vividness of contrast, are not 
absolutely indispensable to anything like 
a collective unity and society of men in 
industry, pleasure, worship, and every 
Can 


other phase of life? you 


imagine 
any way in which harmony can be formed 
without the Must not 


each note tend to its own individualization. 


use of discords! 
and first assert itself, before it can lend its 
energy to the living series of graduated 
differences which 


we call melody and 


harmony! Before regarding the discord- 
ant characters of men, then, fatal to the 
experiment of association, rather rejoice 
that these indispensable elements exist for 
it, and let the serious question be a ques- 
tion to which Science holds the answer: 


W hat 


what the conditions, what the counterpoi- 


is the order, what the numbers, 


ses, what the social and industrial organ- 
ization, which shall bring each of these 
rampant individualities into its destined 
place amid others, so that without part- 
ing with its peculiarity, it may lose its 


morbid 


consciousness thereof, and 


may 
most religiously dedicate and sacrifice it- 
self to the Unity of the whole, in every 
gratification of its own sincerest impulse ? 


Nature is simple and easy ; 
that is difficult and perplexed. 


it is man 


down by Charles Fourier. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, | 
CLevetanpd, Ohio, Aug. 16, 1845. 
here is at the present time, much so- 

licitude upon the probability of the sue- 

cess or failure of the Industrial enterprise, 
among the producing classes in this vicin- 
ity. The fact is becoming every day | 
more and more apparent, that the capital 
of the country, is rapidly passing into the 
hands of a few nonproducers, lands and 
tenements are monopolized, rents are be- | 
coming enormously high, and the me-| 
chanie is but just able, with the utmost 
economy, to make his income meet his 


And add 


of evils, the antagonistic feeling which 


expenses. to this combination 
exists among mechanics of the same pur- 
suit, cutting down the prices of manufac- 
tured articles, or the price of labor to the 
very lowest point of endurance, and even, | 
as though this were not enough, some | 
who become, pressed for want of funds, | 
throw their Wares into the common auc- | 
tion room, where they are sold even} 
below the first cost, and often at a great 
sacrifice. 

Many have been, and now are, leaving 
the pursuits of honest industry and pro- 
ductive labor, and are engaging in the il- 
lusive schemes of speculation, losing sight 
of the great and cardinal doctrine, that 
‘* productive industry is the only source 
of wealth.”’ 

It can no longer be said, that honesty, 
industry and frugality, is the only road to 
prosperity, but speculation’! Honesty 
has become a vice, labor degrading, and 
frugality indicative of a weak mind. At 
least, this is the popular sentiment. 
till for- 
Various 


These evils have been borne 


bearance ceases to be a virtue. 
expedients have been resorted to such as 
public meetings, processions, banners, 
speeches, resolutions &c., but the only ef- 
fect produced, is, to rivet the fetters of 
servitude tighter and tighter upon the feet 
of those who are (doomed?) to be the 
‘* hewers of wood and drawers of water”’ 
for the rest of mankind. 

No individual, who reflects at all upon | 
this subject, can be blind to the startling 


facts exhibited in the daily “reports of 


| wrong and outrage with which, the earth 


is filled,’ that if there is not some system 
of shall 
strike at the root of the evil, the toil-worn 


reformation introduced, which 


laborer of our country is irrecoverably 
A 


individuals in this city, have taken this| 


doomed to perpetual serfdom. few 
subject into consideration, and have or- 
ganized under the name of the ‘ Indus- 
trial Association of Cleveland.’’ 

At present, there are about twenty in- 
dividuals of us, mostly heads of families, 
who are resolved to avail ourselves of the 
benefits of associative society, organized 


according to the general principles as laid 


Our numbers, though few, are steadily 
increasing, and are composed of such men 
as are substantial friends of the cause. 
Our first objeet isto disseminate among 
our friends, a knowledge of the principles 
and practical operations of Industrial As- 
sociation and social reform, and as soon 
as we shall obtain the necessary strength, 
to seek in some favorable location, to dif- 
fuse the blessings of life equally, and to 
all who may join us in our enterprise. 

Some of our number, who intended to 
take the Harbinger, and had subseribed,. 
bat not paid in the money, were bold 
enough to advocate the deetrines of Asso- 
ciation in the shops where they labored, 
and were in consequence dismissed from 
employment, and were obliged te seek 
employment in other parts. Others have 
humbly bowed to the sovereign will of 
capital, for fear of losing the present 
means of support, and have dechned tak- 
ing an active part in our public meetings- 

Those of us who have dared to assert 
and maintain our right te speak and act 
for ourselves, have held meetings in this 
city onee a week, for the last six months, 
and have lectured in the surrounding 
neighborhoods. The common people, (or 
in other words) laboring men in general, 


are anxjous to hear, and would be willing 


to act, but have not the necessary means. 
Capital seems to be riveting the fetters of 
servitude, tighter and tighter upon the 
feet of all the producing classes, and, in 
the language of Mr. Brisbane’s letter to 
us last spring, in relation to the laboring 
classes in New England, ‘‘ « seems that a 
terrible industrial feudalism is about tu be 
established, with capitalists for masters and 
laboring men for serfs.’’ 

Laboring men see and realize these 
facts, but like the Egyptians in the days 
of famine, rather sell their lands, them- 
selves, their wives and children, for a pit- 
iful subsistence, than to famish with 
want. It is literally true among us, that 
laborers bow to capital, ‘‘ and humbly beg 


|a brother of the earth to give them leave 


to toil.”’ 

You will oblige us by sending all the 
back numbers of the Harbinger. The 
few numbers you have furnished us, have 
been well read by our friends, and we 
hope, with profit. 





Wisconsin PHAaLanx, 
Crresco, Aug. 13, 1845. 
This Association commenced its prac- 
tical operations, on the 26th day of May, 
1244, in an unoceupied congressional 


'township of land in the county of Fond 


du Lac, W. T. It consisted at that time 
of abont twenty-five adult male members, 
whe came on to the land with cattle, 
horses, fends, &c., and commenced im- 


provements with a physical energy, 


|equalled only by the first settlers of a 
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new country. In a few weeks crops 
were growing, land fenced, frame build- 
ings erected, &c. From that day to the 
present, continued prosperity, rapid im- 
provements, and brightening prospects, 
are the result. We are Associationists 
of the Fourier school, and intend to reduce 
his system to practice as fast as possible, 
consistently with our situation. We 


number at this time, about one hundred | 


and eighty souls, being the entire popu- 
lation of the congressional township. We 
are under the township government, or- 


ganized similar to the system in New| 


York. Our town was set off and organ- 
ized last winter, by the Legislature, at 
which time the Association was also in- 
corporated as a joint-stock company by a 
We 
had a post-office and mail, weekly, with- 


charter, which is our constitution. 


in forty days of our commencement ; thus 
far we have obtained all we have asked 
for. 

We have religious meetings and Sab- 
bath schools, conducted by members of 
some half a dozen different denominations 
of Christians, with creeds and 
modes of faith are of minor importance, 
compared with religion. 


whom 


All are protect- 
ed, and all is harmony in that department. 

We have had no deaths, and very little 
sickness, since here. No physician, no 
lawyer, or preacher, yet resides among 
us; but we expect a physician soon, 
whose interest will not conflict with ours, 
and whose presence will consequently not 
increase disease. 

In politics, we are about equally divid- 
ed, and vote accordingly, but generally 
believe both parties culpable for many of 
the political evils of the day, 

The Phalanx has a title from Govern- 
ment to 1440 acres of land, on which 
there is one of the best water-powers in 
the country, a saw-mill in operation, a 
grist-mill building, 640 acres under im- 
provement, 400 of which is now seeding 
to winter wheat, raised about fifteen hun- 
dred bushels the past season, which is 
sufficient for our next year’s bread, have 
about seventy acres of corn on the ground, 
which looks well,—and other crops in 
proportion. Our property is entirely un- 
encumbered, the society free from debt, 
and we have an abundance of cattle, hors- 
es, crops, and provisions, for the wants of 
our present numbers, and physical ener- 
gy enough to obtain more. Thus, you 
see, we are tolerably independent, and we 
intend to remain so, as we admit none as 
members who have not sufficient funds to 
invest in stock, or sufficient physical 


strength to warrant their not being a bur- | 


then to the society. 
ing house nearly finished, in which reside 
twenty families, with a long hall conduct- 
ing to the dining-room, where al] who 


are able, dine together, We intend to 


— — — de —-— 


We have one dwell- | 
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ae another, for twenty families more, | 
next summer, with a hall conducting to 


another dining-room, supplied from the | 
same cook-room. We have one school 
constantly, but have as yet heen unable 
to do much towards improving that de- 
partment, and had huped to see something 
in the Harbinger, which would be a guide 
to us in this branch of our organization, | 
We look to the Brook Farm Phalanx for | 
instruction in this branch, and hope to see | 
it in the Harbinger for the benetit of ours 


selves and other Associations. 


We have a well regulated system of 
Grouping our laborers, but have not yet 
organized the Series. We have no diffi- 
culty in any departments of our business, 
and thus far, more than our most sanguine 
expectations have been realized. — 

We commenced with a determination 
to avoid all debts, and have thus far ad- 
hered to our text; for we believed debts 


would disband more Assotiations than | 


any other one cause, and thus far, I be- 
lieve it has, more than all other causes put 
together. 

Most of our land is prairie, interspersed 
with groves of oak, maple, poplar, rose- 
wood, &c., and an abundance of springs, 


and quarries of lime, and rock, and occa- | 


sionally, with the old red sand-stone. 


We are situated ninety miles north of the | 


State line of Illinois, and sixty west of 
Sheboggan on Lake Michigan, ten south 
of the navigable waters of the Upper 
Fox River, and twenty west of Lake 
Winnebago. Name of our township and 
post-office, Ceresco. Any inquiries made | 
through the Post-office will be puactually | 
attended to. W. Cuase. | 


Unirorm System oF Measures, 


Our attention has 
been called by Mr. G. Volgelgsang, Act- 


WEIGHTS AND ColNs, 


ing Austrian Consul, at New Orleans, to 
a plan for introducing a uniform system 
of weights, measures and coin among al) 
the great commercial and political powers 
Mr, V. purposes to 
adopt the unit fixed upon by the French 
Directory, which is easily susceptible of 


of Christendom. 


decimal divisions, 


| We hope this much needed reform will | 


be carried to a successful issue, for all 
that tends to bring men into nearer re- 
lations with their fellow men, accelerates 
the advent of the day when Unity and 
Harmony shall take the place of Isolation 
and Discord in all the relations of life. 
Franee has already adopted this system. 


Russia has the decimal system in her coin, | 
and several other European powers are | 


more or less prepared for it, 
} 


‘will see what Mr. Vogelgsang thinks 


should be done in this country : 


‘* For several reasons and motives, we 


| may say, there Is no country on earth more | 


By the following extract, our readers | 


fit, and certainly very few aa fit as ours, 


to start this plan, so undoubtedly and gen~ 
erally useful, 

It appears that one of the shortest, and 
probably most successful methods of pro- 
ceeding in bringing this system into oper- 
ation, would be to get up memorials, 
to be sent to Congfess, recommending the 
adoption of it in our Union, as well as to 


invite other powers through our executive, 


to introduee it into their respective coun- 
tries.”’ 


WORKING-MENS CONVENTION. 


ft? A meeting of the New ENGLAND 
WorkING Men’s Associarion will be 
held at Fauu River, Mass., on THurs- 
DAY, the 11th of September next. 

The friends of Industrial Reform are invit- 
ed to attend. Come one, come all. Ample 
provision will be made by the friends at Fall 
River for the accommodation of all wha shall 
attend the Convention from out of town. 

Newspapers friendly to the cause, will 
please copy this advertisement. 

L. W. RYCKMAN, Pres. 

Tuomas Aumy, Sec’y. 

Aug. 23, 1845. 


WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at 7 A. m., and 2 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
91-2 a.m.,and5p.™m. Sunday excepted. 

N. R. GERRISH. 

June 28, 1845. 


F QO R NS] A L 
In West Roxbury, two Lots of Land in 
the immediate vicinity of Brook Farm, con- 
taining, one sixty, and the other thirty acres, 
Inquire of WitLtiam Patmenr, near the 
premises. 
August 9, 1845. 
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